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Introduction 



The major domestic problems of the next 
generation arise from the many-faceted 
features of population change* * • 

We will have to respond to the employment 
problems of rapid technological change 
with a vast array of educational, technical, 
and vocational programs* We will have to 
Improve graduate education and expand the 
research resources of our state* * • 

With rising incomes and more leisure time, 
our citizens will have greater opportunities 
for recreation, study, and trav^* We will 
have to build upon the foundations of our 
present programs In these areas to encourage 
and accomodate participation in these and 
other cUiltural activities* * * ' 

Whether we like it or not, we live in a society which is 



hic^ly Industrialized and whose whole style of life has been 
deeply affected by massive social and economic chemges brought 
about in a relatively short time by industrialization, urban- 
ization, and automation* 

Because these changes have been the subject of much comment 
-and investigation, it is not necessary to do more than present 
some of them in brief form here* 

Population changes ; It is appropriate here again to quote the 
report just cited: 



^Ohlo Development Department* State Regional Planning Bureau* 
Planning for Development: The Ghio Comprehensive Planning 

Program * f^Columbus. 19^71 P* 3* 
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it is estimated that our present population 

ot 10,600,000 people will swell to nearly 
18,000,000 by the year 2000 . . • ^ increase 
of nearly seventy percent. The staggering 
magnitude of this growth in population is 
realised when we recall that the first 142 
years of statehood were required to accumu- 
late a population of about little 

more than the population increase projected 
for the next 35 years,^ 

Not only have we experienced a very great increase in the 
rate at which the population is growing, but also we are 
experiencing other major changes. The low hLrt^ rates of the 
depression years have left us with far too few persons in the 
age groups from which leadership for the various professions is 
noimally drawn. At the same time, the percentage of older 
persons has risen sharply. 

Families migrated in great numbers for a period of about 
fifty years into the great urban centers in order to be near the 
centers of production. Now, many families have moved from those 
centers to the suburbs. Traditionally, we have thougjit of the 
suburbs as feeding persons into the urban centers. Increasingly, 
the pattern is now changing so that wage-earners live in one 
“suburb" and work in another; we are developing a new form of 
"multi-centered city" less dependent on the few very large 
urban centers than was formerly the case. Meanwhile# a large 
number of persons who have not participated in the affluent 
society and who consequently are not highly literate, technically 
skilled, or otherwise suited to ready assimilation have moved into 
the central cities. 



^c, cit 
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Occttpational Changes : The tn^uence of Industrialization and 

- the mechanization (now-automation) of production- of- goods- 

flowing from industrialization have brought, and are bringing, 
major changes to our occupations* In Ohio both the development 
of industry in and near the urban centers and the revolution in 
agriculture have radically reduced the number of positions avail* 
able to unskilled persons* Evw among skilled persons, tedino- 
logical change and economic shifts have created problems of obso* 

i': 

lescence of skill and, thus, at least temporary^ hardship* — ^Ehe 

efforts to mak.^ advanced training or retraining facilities avail- 

I'l 

able have been less than adequate in many cases* 

Demand for persons having received graduate degrees has 
mushroomed', the supply of such persons has not kept pace* As 
individual productivity has increased, the work wedc for many 
persons, whose preparation often does not require extensive edu- 
cation, has been shortened* It is possible that these opposite 
forces may soon make it seem undesirable for the individual to 
carry his education forward unless he can foresee more or less 
Immediate reward* 

Educational Changes : In I965, the average educational level of the 
person in our working force exceeded 12 years for the first time.*^ 
This evidence of the trend to educate large numbers of people to 
a relatiyelyjii^ coJ^ditions, suggest s 

other trends* A vastly increased number of persons are involved 

^Speech by Dr* Seymour Wolfbeln, Economist, U* S* Department of 
Labor* 
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in formal and informal programs of education, from pre-school to 

highly specialized programs of advaiftced study in -educational _ 

institutions on the one hand to in-service programs in industry 
on the other. Altogether, the emphasis has recently been on 
independent study, whatever the context. The recent rapid growth 
of community colleges and the trend toward commuting students, as 
distinguished from students in residence, in those and four-year 
colleges suggests the need for a wide-spread netwoiic of libraries 
and other study facilities. Compression of the curriculum, so 
that sub;)ects once tau^t only in college are now found in many 
hi^ school curricula, and the addition of subjects once labelled 
’•exotic" suggest increasing attention to education and to speeding 
up and broadening in the process. 

Changes in Information and Knowledge s The publication in 19^2 of 
M.tz Machlup* s The Production and Distrib ution of Knowledge ..in 
the United States (Princeton University Press) stands as a landmark 
in the developing information industry. There are many complex 
aspects to this industry. However, the facets of it which concern 
us in this study are those related to the prodigious increase of 
research in terms of dollars spent, information produced, prolifer- 
ation of subject specialities and sub-specialties, sites at which 
research is performed and governmental participation in and poten- 
tial gain from the processes. Government has, aside from its 
sponsorship of research and the creation of universities and other 
research centers, two main responsibilities with respect to this 




evolving information industry. First » it is responsible for 

iJisuringj^e^^^^ of ..the ii^ormatiou industry, itse lf if 

the new information-based industries are to develop within the 
state. Information must be harnessed and put to woi4c if any 
state is to maintain a healthy atmost^ere for the business and 
industry of the, future. Second, state government has a responsi- 
bility to provide the channels through which applicable information 
may flow to and throu^ social institutions so as to ameliorate 
the effects of some of the other areas of change suggested here. 

That is, the state government has a responsibility toward lAe 
social exploitation of the results of research , 

ConMBunication Changes t We live in a multi-media age, though one 
may disapee we have" gone so far that the :me^ 
massage. The dominant media for the dissemination of everyday 
information (the press, television, radio, for example) are oriented 
toward presenting messages useful to one or another sponsor. This 
is not to suggest that news is falsified; it is to suggest that 
mudi of the newspaper space, of the television screen time and of 
the "ear time" of both television and radio are devoted to adver- 
tising and the promotion of one or another set of ideas and attitudes. 
While one thinks of these media as having certain educational effects 
(rea* or potential) it is nonetheless true that only educational 
institutions (including libraries) are or^niaed so as 
the recipient of information and knowledge both to decide what it 
is he wishes to know about and to make his own mistakes and dis- 
coveries as he attempts to gain some kind of control over the 
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subjects he ^ects to explore* thus# while we way think that 
the nass media, paperbadc books, book clubs and bookstores are 
supplying both massive amounts of information and multiple 
opportunities to have access to information, still these are all 
supplier-oriented. The user-oidLented information sources are 
virtually all either pul^ic4y supported through taxes or — - - 

privately endowed. This mediating influence in a data-rich 
civilization may provide much of the rationale for the continued 
and increased support of Ubraries, museums and other similar 

institutions in the future. 

The urban-industrial society has given rise to many 

institutions deslgnedreitheriita-produce mr^-^asemto - 

Among the earliest of these institutions to emerge in the great 
urban centers were the predecessors of the public library. These 
subscription libraries were established for a variety of reasons, 
among them, to provide opportunities for artisans and mechanics 
to pool their resources in order to require a store of books 
useful to them. From these institutions emerged the concept of 
the publicly supported free library. The rapid increase in free 
public libraries follows the sharp upturn in urbanization of the 
middle of the t9th century. Ohio*s public library history generally 

— par^lds that'Of the united States. 

The gi*eat urban centers did not show any even dev^opment of 
llbrarlest tree public or otherwise. For example, the Boston 
Public library was established over 100 years ago and has been 
relatively weU supported for long periods of Umo. PhUadeli*ia' a 



;ric 












Free library was established less than 5^ years ago and was 

poorly supported untli rather recently*-- -Honetheless^^ii-Mas = in 

the large city that there emerged (1) the great variety of special 
audiences required for the support of large library systems# and 
a multiplicity of separate libraries# (2) the economy which both 
demanded sources of knowledge and could afford to support them 
well# and (3) leadership for the formation of such voluntary in- 
stitutions. Ohio’s city" public libraries also developed somewhat - 
unevenly. However# they are generally well developed and several 
are quite outstanding. The central, city public library has been 
a strong influence in the development of all public libraries and 

has-been to some degree influ^tial in the dev^^^ other 

types of libraries. Particularly in the area of reader service 
development has the large city library been influential* 

The Prototype Public Library * Some of the outstanding character- 
istics of many city public libraries from the beginning have been 
(1) support by a sin^e unit of government# (2) voluntary# rather 
than mandatory# nature of support# (3) development of ‘•systems** with 
internal hierarchies and multiple service outlets# (^) lack of 
dependence upon state government except for permissive enabling 
legislation. Because of the vigor with whidi these characteristics 

have be^ p^es^ted tb the profession ,~they"have 

all public libraries# urban and otherwise. Many non-urban areas 
have not presented the conditions prerequisite to the creation and 
support of libraries of a quality the practitioners now feel is 

acceptable. This lack of variety of models or prototypes has 




in 

resulted in uneven developnent of library services especially 

between cities aiid r^al ams, . jsource^ 
taxes generally; in Ohio the local situs intangibles tax) ag- 
gravated this unevermess because of its casual relationship to 
need for services. 

Maw Trends in Urbaniaatton ; Now, in the rapidly changing urban 
context, the middle class which has provided most of the users 
for the large public library and for certain other types of li- 
braries, is being dispersed over the landscape in such a fashion 
that it is unlikely that we will see new concentrations of spe- 
cif audiences ^y time in the near future. At the same time, 
industries are in a fair number of cases heing dispersed from 
the tradiUonal location in or near the large urban contacts. 
Thus, both the population which has traditionally provided our 
audience and the economic base for support of large libraries 
are being scattered about over a large urban area. In many 
cases, these groups have not easily become influential in local 

governmental units. 

The centra city library (and the nniversity and special 
library) are often being used people who do not contribute 
in any way to their support. In other words, the need for infor. 

-- mtion has-by n, 

with the increasing coajiajcity of society in all its aspects. 
ii,. at euDDort of large centers of infpnnatiqn, 

mv be declining . Or. at least, there seems to be a 

considerable danger of such decline. 



Priorities ; As this study has progressed, it has appeared to the 

ffUTveyor" th at ~t‘hr^e=“ipa^or^arrea s-^o^^ furt he r ^i deyt^o i^wt^ 

are evident. They are here presented in the recommended order 
of priority; 

1, Enlargement and clarification of the role of the 
Ohio State Library and alterations in staffing and 
organization to the end that it may be a strong voice 
in Columbus speaking on matters of importance to li* 
braries generally# There is a traditional role for 
the State Library with respect to public libraries. 

— - be enlargedr but concentration on - - 

that role should not obscure other potential roles# 

The nature and magnitude of the problems of state- 
wide library development point strongly to the r.eed 
for such an expanded and strengthened central agency# 

In crucial issues such as future methods of finance 
and development of adequate reference services, cer- 
tain critical decisions must be made in Columbus# 

The state government must have within Itjs own 

framework a source of fact and interpiretation, of 

idea development and implementation which is re* 

' — ~ as^ cafabie" of helping to~ make such decisions# 

2# Development and implementation ol programs of 

equalization of opportunity for each resident of 
Ohio# One of the most obvious problems present in 
Ohio is that, despite its high average support for 




public llbrarldSt there are toarked inequalities 
withlisi comtl well^as bfttii^enarftaauQfJto^^ 

state* A fundamental reason for the existence of 
state government is to ease such conflicts* The 
greater resources of the state both in sources 
of income and in human resources whitdi can be 
tapped* as compared to local government, must be 
applied to problems of equalization of opportun- 
ity if the state is to retain its relevance* 

3* Development of plans whereby the major resources 
represented by the c^ty libraries of Ohio can be 
related to state-wide needs* Residents of suburbs 
which will not ever be the centers of the rich var^ 
iety of special audiences as the cities are 
(though perhaps temporarily) show their need for 
the libraries through the use they make of them. 
Students at all lev^s from high school through 
college (and, in some instances, surely, through 
the first year of graduate study) cal? on these 
libraries* Businesses and industries often main- 
tain special libraries which regard their role as 
that of locating information held in o^er libraries 
as much as buying materials for their own use. This 
type of use will increase as specialized businesses 
and industries, relying heavily on large collections 
grow in number, size, and importance relative to 
traditional enterprises* 



At the same time, the changing nature of the 
central city and consequent changes in the public 
library must be taken into account* The public — - - 

library is still primarily a local responsibility. 

It must be adapted to its environment. The major 
changes suggested should be the focus of research 
and experimentation. Joint sponsorship of such 
programs by the cities and the state will be 
required if a body of fact is to be built up 
sufficient to serve as the underpinnings for ^ 

'meaningful sendees. 

The order of priority above reflects the belief that a strong, 
articulate State Library is an absolute requirement for effec~ 
tive action, that equalization is an obvious problem which can 
be attacked by tested means and that certain aspects of the cen- 
tral city problems, while very important, can be Immediately 
tied into an equalization program, but that basic adaptation 
to the changed environment will require long term efforts. 

This study is set forth not as containing a complete pro- 
gram for state-wide service but rather as being a beginning for 
a continuous planning process, and also as providing a general 
framework for state-wide action programs* There are limitations 
inherent in the survey process; ordinarily, a survey raises as 
many questions as it answers. For this reason, considerable 
stress should be laid on the recommendations relating to im- 
provement of information collecting and analysis methods. It 



shovad be assumed that adequate contiiiuous planning wlU require 
both that some general roles or outlines be foUowed and that 
frequent Ganges in programs may be necessary* 

Another limitation of this study is that it is not a study 
of library finances or the method of financing libraries Ohio 
elected to inaugurate a generation ago* It is, rather, a study 
of the conditions which have resulted, in part, from those mat- 
ters. At the same time, the subject of finances, both the method 
and the level resulting, has been of concern throughout the study. 



Chapter X 

Brief History of Ohio’s Public Libraries 

The beginnings of library service can be traced to the year 
1796 when Ohio was then a territory as designated by the Ordinance 
of 1787. Colonel Israel Putnam, who, in order to share his family 
books with the nearby community of Marietta, organized a company 
of shareholders, each share selling for ten dollars*^ It soon 
became known as the Belpre Farmers* Library and established a 
precedent for some 187 other "social" libraries established 
throu^out Ohio prior to 1850,^ The subscription or social li- 
brary was a prevailing type of "public" library at the time. 
Libraries, with few exceptions, were as public as the schools of 

3 

that day, ope^i to anyone who could afford the subscription fees* 

In many settl^ents there was a notable lack of currency. 

Ames Township of nsarby Athens, for cocample, was a community of 
New England homesteaders who had brought their culture with them, 
but not their books. A town meeting in the fall of I8O3 led to 
the formation of the Western Library Association, better known as 



^Elizabeth ESries. "The History of Libraries in Ohio", Ohio 
Library Association Bulletin, April, 1961, Volume 31t Humber 2, 

P* 3. 

Baynes McMullen, "The Use of Books in the Ohio Valley before 
18^", Journal of Library History, Volume 1, Number 1, January, 

1966, p. 

^Fariest op. dt., p. 3* 
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the Coonskin Library. It was a plan whereby subscribers con- 

tributed five to ten pelts which were taken to Boston, sold, and 

4 

books purchased with the proceeds*. 

Daring this period of library developmait, Ohio attained 
statehood, and the legislature, then convening in Chillicothe, 
accepted petitions for incorporation of libraries by passing 
separate acts of legislation for each peUtioning Ubrary.^ The 
passage of these special Uws Incorporating libraries became so 
burdensome to the legislature that in 1817 a general law was 



passed providing for the incorporation of libraries. The number 

of attempts to establish libraries in «iese early years is indi- 

cative of the general interest in culture and self-improvement 

6 

on the part of these Ohio pioneers. 

toother ilece of legislation the General Assemtiy approved 
in 1817 was a request of Governor Thomas Worthington to estabUsh 
a State library by utUiaing conUngency funds voted for the 



Governor the previous year. At its inception, the State Ubrary 



was to serve only manbers of the legislature and governmental 
officials, but, in time, the State Ubrary was authorised by the 
legislature to expand its Ubrary services to the general pubUc. 



'^Grace Goulder. "Some 

State Oniversity, Ubrary (Jiarterly, March, 1966. p. 



dairies, op. oit., p. 3. 

6j. J. Bums. "Ubraries and Educational Papers", Educational 
History of Ohio, 1905, Columbus, p. 237. 

7c. B. Galbreath, sketches of Oh io Ubraries., Columbus, Ohio; 
Fted J. Beer, State Printer, 1902, p. 19. 
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As the population of Ohio escpanded during the 1820* s and 

* 30 *Sf two new types of libraides sprang up, both imported from 

, 8 - 

the east, and each catering to a specific class of people. The 
apprentices or mechanic library and the mercantile library had 
appeal to young men of lower middle class background who were 
learning new skills for the emerging industrial and business 
community. In some cases, the expenses of these libraries were 
bom by the company or some community philanthropist, but ordin-* 

9 

aidly they were paid for by subscriptions from the workers. 

At the other extreme were libraries which developed out of 
the "lyceum era”, Lyceums were associations formed for the pur- 
pose of holding discussions and hearing lectures, but in many of 
th^ libraries were established as one of the activities. Some 
of these lyceum associations began to conduct lecture series in 
order to make money for the purchase of books. Those who spon- 
sored the lyceuras and the libraries which resulted were upper 
middle class reflecting the values of a sound education and an 
appreciation for cultural activities. 

Basically, all the libraries up to this time were subscrip- 
tion libraries. They were the public libraries of their day, 

^McMullen, op. cit., p. 52. 

^Elmer D. Johnson, Cormuni cation . The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 

2nd ed.. New York, I960, p. 133* 

10 



Paries, op. cit., p. 
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but freedom of access to these libraries varied greatly. College 
libraries were often open to the local community, but most other 
collections of books could be used only by members of some kind 
of association who had paid some fee/^ The passage of the School 
Act in 1853 marked the culmination of a long strug^e for the 
tax-supported public school and developed a rationale for legis- 
latlon that wovad empower a eommvinity to establish taxrs|pported 
puhUc libraries. These first tax-supported libraries, completely 
subordinated to the schools, did not provide services for the 
out-of-school reader. Many of the subscription library collections 
formed the nuclei for the new public school libraries ttet were 
being organised. anaUy, in 1869, legislaUon authorised muni- 
to open and maintain free libraries and reading rooms. 

Just before the turn of the century two important events 
took place— organisation of the Ohio Library AssociaUon and the 
of State Library services to the public in general. 
Returning from a meeting of the American Ubrary Association at 
Lake raadd, Hew York in 1895, Mr. W. H. Brett, Director of the 
Olevelasid Public Ubrary, discussed the need for a state associa- 
tion with several colleagues who were travelling with him. An 
organisation meeting was held Wednesday evening, February 27, 1895. 
at the Heil House in Columbus. The following day about thirty-five 



^^McMullffli, op. cit., p. h9. 
^^Faries, op. dt., p. h. 
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librarians* representing 202 libraries^ ^ in existence at that 
time, assembled at the State Library and completed the organ- 
ization of the Oliio Library Association by adopting a constitution* 

The other event of significance was an act of the legisla- 
ture in 1896 which entitled the State Library to expand its 
services in order better to serve the people of Ohio* From this 
new encouragement developed the concept of a travelling library 
department in which books were loaned to borrowers outside of 
Columbus, thus making books readily available to rural communities 
and remote villages where library service did not exist* This 
travelling library idea was adapted by several city librarians 
who saw its application to the supplying of classroom collections 

to public and private schools and the initiation of deposit col- 

15 

lections to outlying areas of the city* 

The special legislation enacted in 1898 authorizing county- 
wide library service was the result of the efforts of the Brumback 
heirs to effect their father* s will that $5>,000 be spent for a 
county library* Thus the Brumback family of Van Wert created 
the first county library system, a precedent which the Cincinnati 
Public Library of Hamilton County quickly imitated* EQr these two 

^^Fifty-third Annual Report of the Commissioners of the Ohio State 
Library to the Governor of the State of Ohio for the Year Ending 
November 15, I898, The Westbote Co*, State Printers, Columbus, 1899, 

p. 113. 

Forty Years of Growth, A Brief History of the Ohio Library 
Association from 1895 to 1935“ » prepared by the Anniversary Comnittee, 
Effie Power, Chairman, Ohio Library Association Handbook, 1935. unpaged* 

^ Varies, op* cit* , p* 5* 

^^Galbreath, op* cit*, p* 265-266* 
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examples, the county library movement was stimulated in other 

17 

areas of the state. ' 

Also boosting the expansion of library service in Ohio was 
the establishment of a law in 1906 which created within the 
State Library the office of Librarj*^ Organizer. This position 
was designed to provide a professional viewpoint to those com- 
munities desiring to establish a library or improve their li- 
brary service to the community^ 

Around 1921, other events occurred whidi had great impact 
on the form of organization of Ohio's public libraries. Brahm's 
description follows: 

Until 1921, most public libraries in Ohio 
were either the association or municipal 
type wi'to a few organized as school dis- 
trict, township, county and co'uity district. 

Prior to that time, the legislature passed a 
15 mill limitation on real property taxes 
and subdivisions which had been levying up 
to a mill and a half tax for libraries sud- 
dmly found themselves unable to do so. How- 
ever, the ri^t of school districts to levy 
outside this limitation was re-established 
in 1921 •• .This caused many of the association 
and municipal libraries to change their form 

of government... 19 

The depression of 1929 caused a crisis in local and state 
government funding. To alleviate the taxpayers* mounting finan- 
cial probL^s, a state constitutional amendment imposed a tax 
limitation of 15 mills-— reduced to 10 mills ?n 1934— on all 



^^Faries, op. dt., p. 5* 

^®Ibid., p. 5. 

^%alter Brahm, **Commentary on the Library Laws of Ohio and Their 
Application**, Library Laws of Ohio in Force January, I960, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus, Ohio, I960, p. 86. 
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real property. When this happened# school district libraries 

and all other public libraries, which had been supported by real 

property taxes# were virtually without financial support* As 

revenues fell off# many libraries were either without a budget 

or one x t was greatly reduced. Some closed entirely; others 

struggled on with volunteer help or with a much reduced staff on 
20 

half salary. 

Finally, Robert A. Taft# then State Senator, drafted ahd 
Introduced to the General Assembly in 1933 ^ bill which was to 
enable the hard-hit libraries to re-open. This bill provided 
that any library board which would make the services of its li- 
brary available to all residents of the county could submit its 
oudget directly to the County Budget Commission. This Commission 
was directed to give these libraries who agreed to offer library 

service to anyone in the county first consideration of the monies 

21 

collected from the local intangibles tax of the county. 

It was now possible for a community to establish a library 
without any cost to them because the intangibles was a county 
tax. Village councils and boards of education in small communities 
began establishing public libraries and applying to the county 
for funds. The number of libraries mushroomed from 197 iu 193^ 



^®Loc. cit. 

^^Unpublished history of the Columbus Public Libraify# p. 33-3^* 
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to 280 in 1947, a growth of 42^ during this thirteen year period. 

In 194? the legislature was forced to take action. A bill spon- 
sored by the Ohio Library Association provided that hereafter 
Ohio was to establish its public libraries on a county-wide basis. 
The libraries already established by cities, townships, and school 

districts were permitted to continue, but no taxing authority 

23 

other than the county could establish new ones. 

Major influences on Ohio* s library service during the fol- 
lowing twenty years were the growth of the intangibles tax col- 
lections and the inauguration of the federal Library Services 
and Construction Act. During this period the number of libraries 
declined from the 194? high of 280 to its present level of 258 
libraries, largely a result of the county district library laws 
and, in some cases, the consolidation of school districts within 

a county. 



^^1938 Directory of Ohio Libraries and The Comparative Statistics 
of Public Libraries for the Years 1934, 1935. and 193^. 
by Paul A. T. Noon, State Librarian, Ohio State J^braiy, ^lumbus, 
^o, 1938, p. 13; 19^ Directory of Ohio Libraries ^th ^mu- 
iSi^e SteksUcs f^^^ 1945. 1946, and 1947, Ohio State Library, 

Columbus, Ohio, 19^. P* 36. 

^^Brahm, op. dt., p. 68. 



Chapter II 

Present Status of Ohio Public Libraries 
I, Description 

This chapter consists of a review of the present status 
of Ohio* s public libraries. Data used are contained in filos 
of the annual Ohio Directory of lAbraries t in questionnaires 
designed for this study and returned by about 86# of Ohio 
public libraries# i*i notes made in field trips by various 
persons connected with the study. References to the Directory 
and other printed materials are made by numbered footnotes. 
Other factual material is derived from the analysis of the 
questionnaire# reproduced in the Appendix to this report. 
Responding libraries were grouped by the size of collection as 



follows: 



Group I 
Group n 
Group ni 
Group IV 
Group V 



Under 10# 000 volumes 

10.001 - 25#000 volumes 
25# 001 - 100#000 volumes 

100.001 - 500# 000 volumes 
More than 500*000 vclumes 



Population : Ohio«s population has been estimated as of January 1# 

1966, at 10,641 #242# an increase 9*6 percent over the Federal 
Census figure of 9#?06#397 in 196oJ This population is expected 
to increase to approximately 19*000,000 in 2000. 



^Ohio Developmejit Department. Economic Researdi Divi^on# 
•♦Population Estimates for Ohio". January 1# 1966. Colurtbus# 
1966# p. 1. 

^(^o Development Department. Planning for PevelotMWt: The 

Comprehensive Planning Program. C Columbus# 19671 P* 1* 

- 24 - 
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Ohio* s residents are served by 259 public libraries, a 
decline of eleven since 1959.^ No resident of the state may be 
said to lack local public library service completely, since any 
library receiving funds from the intangibles tax may not legally 
deny service to a resident of the county «» However, for reasons 
to be set forth later, it appears that some residents of Ohio 
do in fact lack public library service* 

Organiaation of Libraries; The seven types of public libraries 

4 

are enumerated in the Directory * They are: 

1. Association; twenty in number 
2* County district; in number 
3. County; three in number 
4* School District; 1?2 in number 
5* Joint School District; one only 

6. Municipal; 22 in number (including one newly formed; 

7. Township; five in number* 

The Directory further states; 

In addition to the county and county district 

libraries certain libraries in Ohio have be^ 
designated by the State Library Board as 
county extension center librainies”* (Sec* 

3375.05 R. C.) These are libraries which 
meet certain standards established by the 
State Library Board and which have formally 
resblved to provide for extension of their 
services to residents who live in their county 
but outside their regular service area* 

County extension center libraries are eli- 
gible to receive state aid and other services 
of the State Library of Ohio in extending 
their services to county residents*^ 



^Ohio State Library. Ohio Directory of LibrajAes . 1967. Columbus, 
1967, p. 2* 

^Ibid* , p. 6* 

^Ibid* 
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Such libraries exist in 80 of Ohio* s 88 counties* 
glnancial Support; Ohio is unusual among the states in the 
main source of funds used to support public libraries. For 
the most part, public libraries are supported by direct levies 
on real property or by appropriations from general funds re- 
sulting primarily from levies on real property* As noted in 
the first chapter, such funds were denied to public libraries 
during the 1930* s in Ohio and the present intangibles tax de- 
vised* This intangibles tax yielded $44, 5^7 » 351 iu 1966, of • 
which $34,410,514 was distributed to public libraries* Total 
public library income from all sources including the intangibles 
tax for the same period was $41,405,736» capita support _ 

for individual libraries varied from $*5^ (Adams County) to 
$6.54 (Cuyahoga County)*^ The average per capita income was 
about $3*89, computed on the basis of the gross figures for popu- 
lation and public library income just cited* However, it should 
be pointed out that library income reached or exceeded this per 

capita level in only eleven counties* Ih a like number of coun- 

8 

ties, the average per capita income was under $1*00, a figure 
considered to yield only .limited or minimum service” twenty- 

^Ibid*, p. 6* 

^Ibid*, p* 2. 

®Ibid* 
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five years ago.^ Total public library expenditure reported in 
1964 was 

It should be noted that per capita income or expenditure 
figures presented as county-wide averages are somewhat mis- 
leading* The county budget commission» which distributed the 
income from the tax* has no statutory or other external guide- 
lines to assist it in achieving equity among several libraries 

in a county. 

Library Staff s (Appendix, Tables 2 to 10F). Ohio’s putiic li- 
braries employ 4,602 persons, full or part-time* The libraries 
are directed by head librarians appointed, with only eighteen 
exceptions, by the library board of trustees. Other professional 
personnel (that is, not head librarians) are employed following 
a variety of procedures* Outside the middle-sized libraries, 
board participation in the process is rather common. 

Forty-two libraries are operated by head librarians without 
pj» 0 fgsgi,onal training* While most of these libraries are sm^Ll 
(i*e*, hold fewer than 25,000 volumes), seventeen are in the 
25,000-100,000 volume class* None of the responding libraries 
over 100,000 in size reported employing no professionally trained 
person* The seven largest libraries employ by far the majority 
of professionally trained persons* 

^American Library Association* Committee on Post-War Planing* 
"Post-War Standards for Public Libraries"* Chicago, 1943* p. 55* 

^^Ohio State Library, op, cit*, p* ^* 



Vatancies exist for professionally tr-'dned libriirians in 
libraries in all size categories, though by far the largest num- 
ber exist in the largest libraries, as might be expected. 

In only sixteen libraries of 204 responding to this ques- 
tion, had there been *',,,any new kinds of professional positions 
created, ..such as systems analyst, community relations expert, 
special subject reference librarian or adult education expert,” 

library staff members, for the most part, have been recruited 
from, first, the local community and, second, from other places 
in Ohio, The larger the library the greater the chance that the 
recruiting effort for professionally trained persons has been 
extended to places outside Ohio, For other than professional 
staff members, the local community supplies virtually all the 
talent. 

In the smallest size group (under 10,000 volumes) three 
libraries (out of fifteen responding to this question) did not 
offer any in-service training programs or other arrangements 
for part-time training of staff. In the largest size class 
(over 500,000 volumes) all eight respondents did offer in-service 
training or make other arrangements. The likelihood that staff 
Will be given in-service training opportunities varies directly 
with size, taking all respondents into account. 

In the smaller libraries, considerable stress is placed, 
according to the respondents, in hiring professional personnel 
on such factors as having specific skills for the position. 
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length of professional experience, and having congenial views 
on the library* s policies and philosophy. Stress on having an 
advanced degree appears strongly in libraries of over 100,000 
volumes and predominates in the larger organizations. In the 
largest libraries, holding advanced degrees and having specific 
skills are the most common first requirements. 

Boards of Trustees : (Appendix, Tables 11A to 21). The Directory 

contains an explanation of the numbers of members permitted for 

11 

the boards of trustees of the seven types of libraries in Ohio. 
Responses to the questionnaire indicate that these provisions are 
followed with respect to actual appointments to boards and that 
there are relatively few vacancies on public library boards. How- 
ever, the respondents indicated that attendance at board meetings 
is considerably less than perfect. For example, 85 libraries in 
Group III indicated that there are seven members permitted on 
their boards, that there are only three vacancies in sum, but 
that in only 34 cases do all board members regularly attend 
meetings. The respondents reported that, with rather few excep- 
tions, board members serve, on the average, seven years. Only 
three respondents indicated that there was a formal limitation 

on tenure for board members. 

In the smaller libraries, there are more women than men 
serving on boards; the balance shifts in the 25,001-100,000 vol- 
ume category and the percentage of men rises sharply as the size 



^^Ibid., p. 6. 



of the library increases* Board members in the 40-60 age bracket 
account for about 60 ii of the total (for the respondents) while 
about 30’^ are over 60 years of age. Only ten percait are under 
40* Board members are most often business executives* educators 
or members of other professions? few political leaders or labor 
OF religious leaders serve in this capacity* 

As to their activity in other civic affairs, the largest 
group (589 out of 1,352) serve on philanthropic and charitable 
organizations or (402) hospital, museum or other civic boards. 

A few (57) are on school boards and somewhat more (I65) are 

active in political affairs in the community* 

Nearly two thirds of the trustees (954> out of 1,558) were 
reported as wanting to expand the library* s program, while most 
of the others (552) were reported as feeling that an adequate job 
is being done* There considerable variation in this respect 
among the sizes of libraries. In general, the trustees are 
about evenly divided on the issue in the 10, 001 -25# 000 volume 
group? about 2 to 1 in favor of expanding programs in the 25,001- 
100,000 volume group? six to one in the 100,001-500,000 group and 
ei^t to one in the largest libraries. In other words, except 
for the very smallest libraries, where there is also considerable 
desire for expansion of programs, trustees in larger libraries 
are more apt to perceive need for expansion of service than are 
trustees of the more numerous middle-sized librari.es* 

For the most part, «Shief librarians regularly attend board 

meetings and make up or participate in making up the agenda for 
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the board. The larger the library, the more apt the librarian 
is to make the agenda. Most boards are regarded, in comparison 
to other boards of their acquaintance, by the librarian, as 
very active {11^) somewhat active (9^)* Few (12) are re» 
garded as not very active. Most boards (183) are thought of as 
very supportive of the librarians program policies, few (30) as 
somewhat supportive and almost none (4) as not very supportive. 
Compared to other boards in the community, library boards were 
regarded most often as somewhat prestigious (108); however, 
many (98) were regarded as very prestigious and only 16 as not 
very prestigious. 

Systems Activities : (Appendix, Tables 22A to 25F), The re- 

sponding libraries participated to widely varying degrees in 
cooperative library activities. In order by frequency of men- 
tion, these activities are interlibrary loan (in which virtually 
all report sharing), contract services to schools or outlying 
areas (though this is far less common than participation in 
interlibrary lean), centralized reference services, shared tech- 
nical services, and last, special programs on literacy and basic 
education. It appears that the State Library is used as a source 
of interlibrary loan by many libraries (188) and other public 
libraries rank second (132). Local public schools run third 
(5^^); universities fourth (^3). Other replies are so few in num- 
ber as to suggest use only in very special circumstances. 

Interlibrary loan is an important activity for a variety of 
reasons. Through it, libraries many times draw on the resources 
of major libraries to satisfy the information needs of specialists 



or people whose access to Information sources Is limited* How- 
ever, participation in interlibrary loan is not an indication of 
need or desire to develop systems of libraries in which maximum 
Use of all resources may be realized* The responses to this 
section of the questionnaire indicate, first, that the smallest 
libraries, whose clients might benefit most if the libraries 
participated in systems of services of all types, were quite 
unlikely to have system affiliations* Second, the volume of 
response generally confirms that there has been no great incen- 
tive to establish systems of public librazdes in Ohio* In this 
respect, Ohio is much like other states, though it should be 
pointed out that the general direction of professional thought 
today is toward regional and state systems* 

The librarians responding to that item on the questionnaire 
in which they were asked to rank their cooperative activities by 
order of importance (the items were interlibrary loan, centralized 
reference service, shared technical sez^ce, contract services to 
schools or outlying areas and special programs on literacy or 
basic education) showed a remarkable consistency* Interlibrary 
loan was ranked as of first importance in all size classes ahd ~^ 
special programs on literacy and basic education was always 
ranked as of least importance, though it sometimes ranked with 
contract sei^vices to schools and outlying areas* 

Library Policy and Planning s (Appendix, Tables 26 to 33^’). 
Somewhat more libraries (110) have development plans than do not 
(98) and the larger the library the greater the possibility that 
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a plan exists. In the saiallest size category, fewer than half 
of the respondeits (5) reported having plans than not (11). On 
the other extreme, seven of the eight largest libraries have 

development plans# 

aanning committees foUow this same general pattern and 
the professional staff takes an increasing part in the planning 
process in the larger libraries as compared to ttie smaller ones. 

Of «ie responding Ubraries, about one third (37) have had 
surveys of their operations as part of the planning process, 
while about two thirds (93) lave not. Ubraries of under 100,000 
volumes in size show a decidedly different pattern than those 
over 100,000 volumes. Of the former, 79 have not had surveys: 

26 have. Of the latter. 14 have not had surveys; 81 have. 

Of those librarians who reported seeking advice, most 
indicated that they seek it only on special occasions. The 
State Ubrary is most oft«i consulted, though not by those 
librarians who reported seeking regular advice. Other nearby 
libraries have a considerable edge here. The State Ubrary 
regional carters apparently are used to obtain advice regularly 

but by rather few librarians. 

The respondents to the questionnaire showed a wide range 
of attitudes toward developing their programs and services. 
Several items, however, stand out as being worthy of special 
eoment. improving the quality of the coUection as a whole 
mas ranked most often as being of first importance in all size 
categories. In libraries up to 25.000 volumes, expanding re- 
sources to assist students and increase cooperation with schools 
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was ranked as of first importance next most often. From this 
size category upward* interest in building new or expanding 
library physical facilities was raricod as of first importance 
next to improving the collection and interest in expanding re- 
sources to assist students fell off more or less directly with 
increasing size of library. 

Cooperation ; The item "Extend or expand your library system 
through contracts for service to outlying areas* through feder- 
ation with existing libraries and/or through administrative uni- 
fication with other libraries" was ranked as of least importance 
more of ten than any other item in all size categories except the 

largest. 

Services to Schools ; (Appendix, Tables 3^ to ^). Students at 
the secondary school level or above, according to the respondents* 
comprise a relatively large part of the audience for adult cir- 
culating collection. In 93 cases* students were reported as 
making up to 50jS of the users of that part of the collection 
and in 88 cases the estimate was 505^ to 15% A few respondents 
(17) reported that the percentage was less than 25^ and a few 
(12) that it was over 15% There is general agreement among the 

various size categories on this point. 

As to use of the reference collection* the impression is 
rather different. Here* student use appears to be substantially 
higher, with only cdght respondents estimating that student use 
comprises less than of the total use; 47 reporting 25^-50^; 

95 reporting yy%75% and 5? reporting 15i or over. Again* there 
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is general agreement among the size classes except that the li- 
brarians of larger libraries tend to estiioate this use as a some- 
vhat higher percentage of total use than do the smaUer libraries. 

A substantial number of libraries (9^) report that they 
supply deposit collections to schools although somewhat more 
(116) do not. Relatively few very small libraries perform thxs 
service but aside from that there are no major differences in 
size categories. Most (175) respondents regularly supply books 
or other materials to teachers for classroom use; few (43) do not. 

Most (181) do not operate school libraries in school buildings 
few (34) do. Again, there are no major differences among size 
categories. Most libraries (125) reporting do not receive pay- 
ment for services to schools; only a few (22) do receive payment. 
None of the smallest and largest libraries report receiving pay- 
ment for school services; in the other three size categories 
there are no apparent trends or consistent differences. 

A fairly Urge number of respondents (86) report that there 
is a formally adopted policy with respect to giving service to 
students, but more (108) report no policy. Similarly, 78 re- 
spondents report the existence of a policy with respect to re- 
lation of Ubrary to schools; more (94) do not. 

Steps taken to place the board*s policy about service to 
students or the library's r^atlonship to the schools most com- 
monly take the form of conversations or correspondence with 
school administrators (86), ccnversations or correspondence with 
school librarians (58) or with members of the school board (43). 



Book Selection Policies ; ( Appendix, Tables 41 to 43) . In view 
of the centrality to library operations of the materials collec- 
tions (confirmed by the high rank given by this group of re- 
spondents to the earlier item on development of their collections) 
one would expect to find a book selection policy, including a 
policy on removing books from the collection, in virtually every 
library. In fact, fewer of the respondents (79) report the 
existence of book selection policies than not (133)* Far 
fewer (34) report the existence of a policy with respect to 
weeding than not (1?2). There appear to be no particularly 
important differences in this regard among the size categories, 
except that the 25,001-100,000 volume libraries seem even less 

interested in these policies than others. 

Most trustees, according to the respondents, either rarely, 
if ever, participate in book selection (96) or only occasionally 
nake suggeations (102). Some (23) regularly participate in book 
selection, most of those in the smaller Ubraries. 

Most of the respondents indicate that their library board 
has not adopted any Witten statement on censorship (175) »hil« 
a few (25) have adopted a strong, explloit statement. Some (16) 

have adopted a policy, but not a strong one. 
nmirth of Collections ; Despite the importance to the library 
of its coUectiwis of materials, there have not been developed 
methods of making what may be caUed -fine-grained" measures of 
growth. On local, state and national bases, there 
are many reports pubUshed which can yield a general picture 



of trends in collecting. If one can stand back a considerable 
distance, it is possible to see a rather general pattern of 
increasing size in established public libraries. However, if 
one wishes to inspect the picture at close range, it becomes 

vague and indefinite. 

For example, it is usually impossible to distinguish growth 
in titles from growth in volumes. It is thus generally not pos- 
sible to relate growth of library collections to trends in pub- 
lishing, One cannot tell whether the rapid growth of the pub- 
lishing industry in recent years has been paralleled in library 
collections. It is very difficult to make an estimate of whether 
growth of libraries represents an increasing store of information 
or whether growth is merely a result of the lack of selection 
and weeding policies. 

In spite of these problems and limitations, some evaluation 
of the book collections in Ohio»s public libraries is necessary. 
Rather than use such devices as list-checking, a study of trends 
in funds spent for books, numbers of volumes added and other 
Mjor factors was don.J^ In addition. Ennis «amin«»l national 
and stats trends in growth of collections and librarians, using 

13 

index numbers to make comparisons possible. 



^^The result was F. W. Summers "Bo^ Itosources °Wo^lic 
Ubrariess A Study in Declining ExceUence?, Unpublished 

typescript, 31 pages. 



^ ^Philip H, Ennis, Ohio Library Manpower . In press, 83 pages 
and appendices. 
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ThA't these two studies, perforwed independentiy And using 
different methods • both shouXd point to certain tentative con- 
clusions may be only coincidence* However, even if it is 
Assumed to be such, they should lead to further continuing 
inquiry. For if the two studies have identified a trend cor- 
rectly. library service in Ohio is. in Ennis* words, in a stage 
of '* incipient downturn. Summers* wording is stronger. 

••Taken as a whole, Ohio public libraries are. •• consuming the 

15 

excellence in book resources developed in past years." 

Vihat are the "facts"? Using data published by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Ennis calculated index numbers for absolute 
growth in number of librarians and volumes held by public li- 
braries. Collection size for the libraries of the nation as a 
whole rises in a straight line from 1957-1963. the collection 
size trend in Ohio public libraries is virtually identical with 
that of the nation from 1957-1959, but then breaks and takes on 
a new and less steep character.'^ That is, growth in collections 

in Ohio libraries slowed down. 

Similarly constructed index numbers for absolute growth in 
libraries and collection size in Ohio public libraries from 
1957/58-1963/64 were charted. The conclusion is that the ratio 
of librarians to collection is declining faster in Ohio than in 

17 

the nation as a whole. 

^^Ibid., p. 35. 

^ ^Summers, op. cit., p. 5. 

^^Bnnis. op. cit., p. 36. 

^^Ibid., p. 37-39. 
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Sumners used data* for the most part* taken from the 
Library Directory for the period 1957-1966* He categorized 
libraries in the same five size groups as are indicated in 
Appendix, Table I. Since libraries tend to grow in total col- 
lection size, the number of libraries in each size class changes 
slowly. That fact complicates the picture. However, in general, 
Ohio*s public libraries showed fairly constant growth in number 
of volumes added and in total holdings up to 1959, A drop in 
volumes added occurred in all but the largest libraries in I960, 
The pattern of general constant growth resumed in 1961-62 with 
the exception of the smallest (under 25,000 volumes) libraries. 

Growth slowed gradually and another decline appeared in 1966,^ 

^ 18 

in all size categories. 

The seven largest libraries hold approximately half of the 

total volumes held by all of Ohio* s public libraries. The fol- 
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lowing table shows the trends in volumes added from 1962-1966, 

TABLE 1 

V0LUl*iES ADDED BY THE 
SEVEN LARGEST LIBR ARIES 

Mumbgr__of__V^iwes 
632,4*2 

745,151 
805,501 
760,080 
632,876 



^ ® Summers, op, cit,, p. 6-7, 
^^Ibid,, p, 9, 



Year 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 




In the same period of time, ejcpenditures for personnel in 
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these libraries have risen as indicated in Table 2, below* 

TABLE 2 

EXPENDITURES FOR SAURIES Bi THE 
SEVEN IARGB3T LIBRARIES 



Year 


Total Expenditures 




for salaries 


1962 


9.136,909 


1963 


9, 521, “118 


1964 


9.9‘e,555 


1965 


9,878,096 


1966 


11,<(63,8i»4 



Summers then notes that per capita circulation of materials 

from Ohio's libraries exceeds the national figure by 7»09 to 

but that volumes per capita on the average in Ohio exceeds 

that of the nation's libraries by only 2; 3^ to 1.66, In short, 

in relation to frequency of use, Ohio's libraries are less well 

21 

stocked than is the national average. 

As noted earlier, all of these calculations are in one way 
or another imprecise* Whether they are to be taken as meaning- 
ful is a matter of opinion. They are, however, disturbing 

enough to warrant further study. The conclusion that Ohio's 

book resources are in "incipient decline" takes on some greater 
reality when viewed against the background of rapidly rising 
salary levels and book prices. 

^®Loc. cit. 

^^Loc. cit., p. 16, 
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II. Observations 

Ohio has a national reputation for its outstanding city. 
pubOULc libraries and for its high average per capita support of 
public libraries generally. Ohio is fortunate in several major 
respects: First, the number of library units, while large, is 

not so extreme as is found in many other states. Ihe high aver- 
age level of support has been referred to earlier. The state 
has certainly seven, possibly ei^t, rather large, strong city 
libraries in which typically there is a concentration of well- 
trained professional personnel. Many of these individuals take 
active part in the state and national development of thought and 
practice in their profession. 

Sense of Need for Change ; It must be reported that most of the 
librarians interviewed in the field visits, which covered sev- 
eral areas of the jtate, did not express any urgent sense of 
need for change or enlargement of the role of the Ohio State 
Library. At the same time, most of the librarians interviewed 
expressed some fear that the intangibles tax might be lost and 
that pubUc libraries would not gain the same share of the public 
purse that they have had if they are placed in competition with 

other services by local governments. 

considerable switimcsnt among the head librarians 

and persons in middle-management positions in the larger librar- 
ies and among the library school faculty that major change is 
needed and is, in fact, imminent whether it is planned by 
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librarians and board members or not. These individuals, for the 
most part, wish the planning for change to take place within the 
profession rather than by some other segment of govemnent. It 
shott'’.(l bo added that some, though by no means all, of the persons 
interviewed in the southeastern area of Ohio also expressed some 
feeling of need for general change. 

Problems of Finance ; The impression that the matter of financing 
Ohio* s public Ubraries has beai solved disintegrates very quickly 

as one inspects various local Idtu^ow 

erally high level of support are several major difficulties, dis- 
counting for the moment the proUems inherent in aU special taxes, 

which will be mentioned in another chapter* 

The distribution of income for public library service is 
quite uneven. Ihe obvious proHLom here is that the intangibles 
tax is collected and distributed on a county basis without pro- 
vision for equalizaUon among counties. Thus, the ri<* counties 
find it reUtlvely easy to support public library services at a 
high level, often using substantially less than 100^ of the in- 
tangibles tax for that purposu. *n example is Hamilton County 
where Wf, of the intangibles tax supiaies $3.86 ^ capita for 
library services. At the otoer extreme is Uwrence County where 
100jl of the tax supplies $.57 Per capita for public library 
services. The Intangibles tax, furthermore, has been distri- 
buted in this fashion since its inception, so changing the me- 
thod of distribution to remedy some of these inequittes presents 

many problems. 
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The distribution of income for public library service within 
coonUes is quite uneven in many cases. The income from the spe- 
cial tax has been distributed on the basis of internal accomoda- 
tion rather than on any formula. One senses this problem imme- 
diat^y in a wealthy county such as Cuyahoga, with its large 
city library, rapidly growing county library imd several healthy 
suburban libraries. The problem is equally clear in the 
weU endowed counties, though the symptoms take different forms. 
TrToh^^r^ cMe, a school d^^ 

a local public library budget of $70,000 while the county district 
library about fifteen miles away, theoretically responsible for 
service to about 45,000 persons, operates on a budget of about 

$126,000. m this case, the county district library must deal 
with a wide range of demand for services, from an entirely rural 
atmosphere on the one hand to a burgeoning suburban atmosphere 
on the other* The consequences for internal dissatisfaction 
and pressures for the creation of additional units are apparent. 

One thinks of the uneven distribution of income as a result 
of the inability of counties to pay as being localized in one or 
two areas of Ohio. To a considerable degree this is the case; in 
particular, the counties of southeastern Ohio have drawn atten- 
tion as being part of Appalachia. However, there are many coun- 
ties with poorly developed economies adjacent to wealthy counties. 
An example is Feeble County where oi the intangibles tax 
yields $1.17 for public library service while neighboring 
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Itontgomery County devotes only 62^ of its intangibles tax to 
public libraiy service and reaches $3*26 per capita* 

Another major problem of finance for Ohio's public li-* 
braries is that the economies of the cities and suburbs are 
changing* In a few instances, the changes have placed strong 
libraries in hostile positions vis-2l*vis one another. This 
type of situation is bound to multiply and tlie hostilities to 
increase in time as the forces of change grow* 

iDuring the field visits and inspection of annual reports, 
TT^s^bser^d that^T^ypicallyr" public^library -expenditures-lag 
behind library income. VIhile it is acknowledged that it is ne- 
cessary to end each fiscal year with some balance in order to 
avoid the charge of fiscal irresponsibility, and to avoid having 
to borrow money for operating funds, the balances carried by many 
of Ohio's public libraries seem quite large. In some cases, It 
is understood that funds are being accumulated to build or en- 
large a building* In general, the accumulation of current in- 
come to pay for future benefits is not a sound policy for pub- 
licly financed institutions. The intangibles tax has probably 
tempted boards of trustees to violate this principle. 

The fact that any community contributes to the Income from 
the intangibles tax suggests that any community should be able 
to establish its own library and to claim a portion of the in- 
come. The fact is, as noted earlier, that the number of library 
units is declining, so this tendency toward fractionating of the 



tax income has been resisted. Whether it can be resisted as 

the suburbs gain political and economic strength is an open 
22 

question. 

Concentration rr Smaller Public Libraries: The Ohio State 

Library- s efforts in public library development have centered 
on the small public libraries in rural communities and counties. 
The reasons for this preoccupation are historical and affect 
virtually every state library agency in the country. However, 
at this time, there are very good reasons for a major reorien* 
ta^on of the Library's efforts. The most pressing problems 
of library development are in the academic institutions, the 
public schools, in the central city-suburb complexes and in the 
special subject areas. This is not to say that the small public 
library does not presfflfit a productive; area for activity; indeed 
it does. However, it no longer is (if it ever was) a primary 
focus of library development and there are state concerns of 
major importance in the other areas mentioned. As the sum of 
information and knowledge increases, the consequences of making 
decisions upon inadequate or outdated information become more 
severe and immediate. The state responsibilities here lie in 
the direction of basic and higher education and in the attrac- 
tion and fostering of new types of industries. The reorientation 
of the State Library's activities is a large-scale matter re- 
quiring fresh looks at organization, personnel and finance. 

^^Section 3375.121 of the Revised Code was amended in 196? to 
permit formation of new libraries in certain municipalities of 
25,000 population or more. 
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Ohio State Librar.v*Qhio Library Asgoclation Re lationships: It 

is cUar that librarians and library board members in many cases 
do not distinguish between the Ohio State Ubrary and ttie Ohio 
Ubrary Association. Historically, there has been some reason 
for this confusion, as will be made clear later. And there are 
many good reasons for the two organizations to have similar 
goals. There are, however, equally good and perhaps niore im« 
mediate reasons for there to be clear lines of distinction 
“drawn “betweenr'the^'lwo^ organizations. — — — 

Perhaps the most important of these is that the State 
brarian must establish and maintain his position as a member 
of the executive department of government if he is to ga;Ln the 
confidence of the administration. If it appears that his loy- 
alties run more to the Association than to the administration' s 

program, his effectiveness within the administration will be 

decreased. 

On the other hand, the Ohio library Association and the 
Ohio Library Trustee Association must be free to establish 
their own goals and programs* relying on what they define as 
the best professional standards and opinions. They must be 
free to take whatever course of action they judge to be based 
on the soundest precepts, whether or not any given administra- 
tion accepts that course of action as its own. Only in an 
atmosphere in which there can be disagreement, not so much upon 
fundamental issues as upon methods of approaching those issues. 
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is there the possibility of reaching constructive solutions 
which strengthen both parties and which result in gains for 
the citizenry. 

School versus Public library Services t Of Ohio*s 259 tax sup- 
ported public libraries, wost (172. or 67^) are operated by 
boards of trustees appointed by school boards. Biis fir;ure. 
together with the responses to the questionnaires mentioned 
earlier, suggests both the interest of school boards with more 
than one aspect of education and the possibility that at least 
some of these 172 libraries may be in fact direc'^ng a consider- 
able amount of their resources toward services more geared to 
the needs of the public schools than to the needs of the general 
public. It should be noted that most of these libraries are 
relatively and the percentage of total funds depended by 

them also relatively small. However, the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, the state* s largest, operates under a school district 
appointed board. 

During the field visits it became quite dear that some 
libraries labeled •♦public" are in fact ♦♦school" . In the in- 
stance of the smaU village library which operated on a budget 
of $70,000, for example, a very large portion of its efforts gc 
toward giving books to schools. There appears that the contract 
does not provide for the payment of money for school services 
rendered. Again, the responses to the questionnaire discussed 
earlier point to a real lack of sense of purpose. Much service 



is given directly to students and teachers; aid is supplied in 
the form of classroom collections and/or eaterials for teachers; 
yet fewer than half of the library boards have dear policies 
on these matters. The requirement that school services be paid 
for by contract se^s to be observed rather seldom. 

The next question is* what is the difference between school 
and public library servi ce* and why shodd they not be offered 
from a single organization. The most current thinking in the 

profession^d^SbKta^sdp is~t^^ 

able differences between the two types of service and that typ- 
ically when they are combined both are weak* The public library 
hae as its objective the provision of educational, informadonal, 
and recreational materials and services for all segments of the 
^bUc, induiling all age and interest groups. The school library 
is oriented toward the school curriculum and aims to supplement 
that curricdum. In short, it is directed toward a particular 
age category and toward particular interests* Further, certain 
materials supplied for an adult audience are extraneous to the 
school curriculum to the point that they should be exduded on 
the basis of content or treatment. The public library is, on 
the other hand, a source of ideas without censorship on the basis 
of ideas or treatment. There are. in short, certain basic dif- 
ferences of aim and the facts of administration are that an 
organization which attempts to accomplish several aims will fall 
short of any one of them. 




Personnel : Eacamination of the facts concerning personnel 

employed in Ohio*s public libraries suggests at least three prob- 
lera areas. First, the smaller Ubraries (and, to a degree, li- 
braries with up to 100,000 volumes) are in very many cases being 
directed by people who are near retirement age* If planned for, 
the retirement of some of these individuals affords an oppor- 
tunity for amalgamation of units* Replacement for these persons, 
however, will be very hard to find* Second, in sum, Ohio* s pub- 
lic libraries appear to be declining in their ability to attract 
personnel in the ratio to audience which they have in the pastr 
third, all but the largest public libraries (and even those, in 
some cases) are declining in their ability to attract profession- 
ally trained personnel* Other serious problems relating to the 
general supply of trained librarians are pointed out in the 
chapter on that subject in this report. 

Perhaps more specifically than any other matter which 
might be discussed, a decline in numbers amd qualifications of 
personnel is most disturbing for the future* Not -.“ily does such 
a decline point directly to a decline in quality of , or diminu- 
tion in, service, or both, but also it suggests that virtually 
every possible leadership activity must be instituted or 
strengthened* Arresting such a decline is always much more 
difficult than increasing the personnel supply for organizations 
which are already drawing reasonably well* 

Leader**<ip : It is perhaps unreasonable to eJtpect special leader 

ship qualities to come f rcm so amorphous a group as the public 



libraries ef a state* However, the public libraries of Ohio 
have on the average enjoyed a considerable lead over the li« 
brai*ies of many other states in income* For that one might 
have cccpected more than ordinary development of ideas as well 
as development of generally accepted services. The surveyor 
found evidence that few extraordinary ideas have been developed 
and tried out in Ohio* Despite the relatively large number of 
libraries with substantial total budgets, virtually no money 
has been expended on research and development* This is not to 
say that the taxpayers of Ohio have not received their money* s 
worth; in fact they enjoy actual and potential library service 
of superior quality* However, to cite only one example, the 
serious problems of the changing city have not been regarded as 
opportunities for the development of services (and materials) 
designed to benefit the disad'? mtaged persons who increasingly 
make up the population of the cities* 

Wnile there seems to be a sense of satisfaction amounting 
almost to complacency in some quarters, there is also a group of 
forceful people in Ohio’s public libraries who are on the move* 

The willingness to discuss problems openly and in detail with 
the present surveyors is indication of that motion* I3ie selection 
of a relatively young State Librarian and jtoe evidence of support 

for his ideas are other examples* 

These signs should point to a renewal of personal and pro- 
fessional committment to the development of public library 
service in Ohio which the nation may take as an example to be 
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anulated. If that renewed cownitment and fresh effort do not 
materialize* the 1960*s may mark the beginning of a definite 
downturn in public library service in Ohio* Just as the *infor-* 
mation industry" is on the upswing* Ohio cannot afford to 
allow itself to get into the latter position. 



Chapter Hi 

The Ohio State Library 

I. state Lawa Rid.ating to the State Library 

LegaX authority supporting the Ohio State library* s pre- 
sent range of operations is derived froo tl?ree sources* (1) 
statutory law, (2) the biwinial appropriations acts, and (3) 

opinions of the (Mo Attorney G^eral. 

statutory Law; The Ohio Revised Code deals both directly and 
indirectly with the State library, laws ht'Ving a direct rela- 

lii^Mp^ to thelEi^ry^tabii^ cre^~ 

ate the Office of State librarian, provide for the control and 
management of the State Library, and confer upon the State li- 
brary Board certain powers affecting the establishment of 
library extension service and standards of county library 
operation. 

In 1955» the Ohio General Assembly enacted tixe present 
section of the Revised Code^ which sets up the State library 
Board as an agency separate and distinct from the State Depart- 
ment of Education,^ Earlier lax? had made the Ubrary a divi- 
sion of the Department of Education under the control of a 
five member board of which four were gubematvorial appointees 

^Ohio Revised Code, Sec, 3375«01* 

^Cf, Attorney General* s Opinions, No, 6359, 1956, 

^1921 enactment, Cf, Stanley J, Bowers, Financing Pu bUc library 
Services in Ohio, Ohio Library Trustees Association and Ohio 
Library Association, Columbus, Ohio, 1965i P* 
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for eight-year terms overlappl-ig at two-year intervals, the fifth 
member, the chairman, was statutory and designated as the Incum- 
bent State Erector of Education, a popularly elected official, 
respite the actainistrative separaUon achieved in the current 
law. the SUte Board of Education, a popularly elected body pre- 
over the State Education Department, is charged with the 
responsibility of making appointments to the five-member State 
library Board. Members are appointed for overlapping terms of 
five years with no restriction on the number of terms served. 

Ihere7sTo“dir'e^on7lven^“^tSiTa.^^ 

or requirements of board members, the sole limiting prescripUon 
being that members of the Board of Education shaU not appoint 
themselves or any person who. within twelve months prior to his 
appointment, was a member of the Board of Education. 

m practice, the chief adadnistrative officer of the edu- 
cation department has been a regular Library Board appoin-.ee. 

At the present time, he is the only member of the board who has 
not served continuously since the 1955 awendment tc the law 

4 , 

referred to above. 

Ubrary board members receive no cot * c^nsation, but are paid 
actual and necessary wcpenses incuwed in ttis course of perfor- 

mance Of their duties. 



Ws of service 

the retiring superintendent as a hoard member. 



Authority to appoint and remove the State Librarian is vested 
in the State Library Board* ^ The State Librarian is directed to 
act as secretary to the board and as executive officer of the 
library with power to appoint and remove library employees. 

The law directs the State Librarian to provide advice id 
information on public library organization f maintenance, and 
administration to librarians, litrary trustees, and persons 
interested in establishing a public library. In addition, the 
librarian is required to assemble statistics and Information on 
the operation of public libraries throughout the state and to 
include them in the State Library annual report to the State 
Library Board. 

A further section of the code relating to this latter re- 
sponsibility of the State Librarian requires the trustees of 
every public library in the state to transmit to the State Li- 
brarian on forms approved by the State Library Board an annual 

report on the activities of the library including a complete 

7 

financial statement. 

Control and management of the State Library is the express 
responsibility of the State Library Board which is empowered to 
make and publish rules and regulations for the operation of the 
Library and for the use and location of books and other property 

O 

belonging to the Library. The Board may establish and organize 

^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 3375*02. 

^Ibid. 

'^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 337 5*35* 

^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 3375*0^* 
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divisions nnd departraien'ts within the Library as it deews 
necessary*. 

The law described above deals only with the State Library 
Board* s authority over the internal affairs of the State Library • 
iVo additional statutes extend the powers of the Board both di- 
rectly and indirectly to the regulation of county libraries and 
extension services provided by any public library* 

State Library Board regulations governing the disposition 
of state aid to libraries specify that county libraries must be 
under the management of certified librarians in order to Qualify 
for grants-in-aid. In addition, state law prohibits the employ- 
ment of any person as a county librarian who is not certified 
for the position by the State Board of Library Examiners. This 
five member board consists of the librarians of the two public 
libraries with largest circulation in the state, the State Li- 
brarian, and two persons representing rural library work appointed 
by the State Library Board to serve for four years. It is only 
throu^ its relationship to this board that the State Library 
Board may legally attempt to influence standards of library ser- 
vice provided by county district libraries. 

A more direct route to the regulation of standards is pro- 
vided in that part of the law^^ giving authority to the State 
lAbrary Board to approve or disapprove of extension service 
(branches, stations, travelling library service) offered by any 

^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 33?5*^7. 

^^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 3375*05* 
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public library to residents ot any school district outside the 
boundaries of its own political subdivision or school district. 
This law appears to have been a forerunner of the 19^7 attwupt 
to encourage developittent of larger units of service based on 
the county. 

Finally, three other sections of the code give the State 
Library a role in the preservation of the enacted and printed 
laws of the Ohio General Assembly, of other printed legisla- 
tive papers and documents, and of state government publications 

13 

intended for general public use. 

In addition to the requirement that it retain copies of 
the latter documents, the State Library is directed to distribute 
copies to the Library of Congress, the Ohio Historical Society, 
public and college libraries designated by the State Library 
Board as depositories of state documents, and to each state in 
exchange for similar publications of those states. 

Appropriations Acts * A considerable proportion of State Library 
activity not e 3 q>ref 3 sly provided for in statutory law is implicitly 
authorized in the biennial appropriations acts enacted at each 
regular session of the Ohio General Assembly. This means that 

^^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 101.52. 

^^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 101.67. 

^^Ohio Revised Code, Sec. 149.11. 
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a large part of tbs Library' s program is being carried on liith- 
out benefit of the foundation of regular statutes, but is resting 
on la« which automaUcally expires with the two year life of the 
appropriations acts* 

The largest single item of state origin which falls into 
thi,s category is the current program of state grants-in-aid to 
public libraries. The 1965 appropriation acts, covering the 
period July 1, 1965 to June 30. 1967, provides for this purpose 
a sum of $ 277,300 for each of the two fiscal years involved. 

The acts do not set forth any legislative policy with regard to 
the disposition of these funds save to require that they be dis- 
tributed "in accordar * with rules and regulations established 

by the State library Board, subject to the approval of the 

. 1 ^ 

controlling board*" 

Beyond the provision of appropriations covering operating 
expenses of the library,’-' the acts estabUsh rotary’^ funds as 

fallows. 



14 , 



’ Acts. 106th General Ass^bly,, of „.0hi£, Ted 

W.“¥rown, Secretary of State, 1965* p. 52. 
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Ibid. 
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■''Rotary accounts may be a.stingui3hed 
and occasionally smaU S^^ated 

Such accounts assure to state ^^encies inco cn avail- 

be classified as gener^ a^^^^aU^n^ accounts 

^abl% for their use short of ® ^ ^iLenni^*^ acts, 

has authority to exercise various fiscal ana budgetary pow 
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35^ -^1 Rural Sex idces— Federal 
351-602 Fines and Service Charges 
351-603 Construction Grahts-**Federal 

Two of these provisions— Rural Services and Construction 

Grants-^— imply legislative designation of the State I*ihrary as 
the Ohio State government agency to receive funds allocated to 

the state under the federal library Servi ce a nd Construction 

Act, Titles I* II and III, There is* in addition, tacit appro- 
val of the current State library program of public library ser- 
vice (city circulation and state circulation) contained in the 

17 

provision of a rotary for income from fines and service charges. 
Attorney General* s Opinions; From t5/:j to time, opinions of the 
Ohio Attorney General have been sought to clarify the law per- 
taining to the State library. Although formal opinions affecting 
the conduct ana operation of the library are dated as far back as 
1927, the most recent significant ruling of this kind was made in 
1956.^^ At that time, the Attorney General rendered the opinion 
that the Statt library Board, as created by amended Sec, 3375.01 
of the Revised Code, was no longer a part of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In addition to formal opinions, expressions from the Attorney 
General in the form of letters have been obtained. In I96I, the 
Attorney General in a letter^ to State Librarian V-alter Brahm 

Acts. 106'to Gene ral Assembly of Ohio, Ted Vi, 
Brown, Secretary of State, 1985, P. 88. 

^ ^Attorney General* s Opinions, No. 6359. 

^^Amended in 1955. 

^^r>*ted 9/11/61 




said the Library has the power to set up a professional training 

program to Increase the competence of library employees In rural 

areas with funds received under federal auspices and administered, 
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by the U, S. Office of Education. A second such letter 
addressed to Hiss Ruth Hess* Acting State Librazdan* argued that 

the State Library Board has authorityr to recedve and ^^j^ste^ 

federal funds ixnder the Library Service and Construction Act 
program. 

II, structure and Functions of the State Library 

State library activities are carried forth at seven locations 
throughout the State of Ohio. There are eight operating depart- 
ments* and over 160 employees. The eight departments Include the 
Accounting Department* the Library Consultant's Office, the Admin- 
istrative Office for LSCA Projects, the City Circulation Department, 
the State Circulation De^artraent* the Reference Department, the 
Documents Department* ana the Travelling Library, Ttie seven 
State Library locations include* in addition to the main State 
Library located on the 11th, 13th and 14th floors of the Ohio 
Departraents building in Columbus, the Catalog Center at 14-34 West 
Fifth Avenue in Columbus; the Napoleon Regional Library Service 
Center in Caldwell; the Adams-Brown Bookmobile Colter located in 
Winchester; the Lawraice County Bookmobile Center located in 
Ironton; and the Meigs County Bookmobile Center located in Pomeroy. 

Dated 3/23/64. 



The State Librarian *3 Office ; The State librarian is charged 
with the overall direction of State Library activities* and thus 
bears responsibility to fulfill the purposes of the^State Librai^, 
These purposes are: ( 1 ) to supply professional leadership for 

the improvement of public library service to all residents of the 

JState of^ _0bio4- i2) to provide^ library service to other state 

agencies* and to members of the legislature; and ( 3 ) to prepare 
annual statistical reports on servicri. Income and expenditures 
of public libraries in the state* The heads of th<j eight oper- 
ating departments described below each report directly to the 
State Librarian* 

The Accotmting Department and the Catalog Center s The head of 
the accounting department, with the official title of State Li- 
brary fiscal officer, supervises the State Library* s business 
office activities, performed in the main State Library head- 
quarters, and the catalog center located about five miles away 
on VJest Fifth Avenue* 

Accounting ; The accounting department, which employs nine per- 
sons in addition to the accounting department head, handles the_ 
income and expense accounting of the State Library, and orders 
books for the State Library and for its purchasing and processing 
clients* Funds received from federal, state and local so'irces 
are disbursed for the State Library* s own activities, and for 
public libraries throughout the state* A fuller description of — 
State Library financial activities is given in a later section of 
this chapter, - 



Ca-UCLog Center ; Ihe State Library catalog center is composed 
of three partss union catalog, the catalog department, and the 
physical processing unit. 

Union Cat a log ; The union catalog, in operation since the late 
1930* s, is a card catalog of author entries only of the adult 
non-fiction holdings of 28 public libraries, two special libraries, 
and one college library, all in Ohio, A list of union catalog 
card contribitors is presented below: 



Public Lioraries 



Akron 


Lakewood 


Ashtabula 


Lima 


Bexley 


Lorain 


Cadiz 


l^lansfield 


Canton 


Massillon 


Cincinnati 


i'laumee 


Cleveland ^ ^ 


M3,ddleton 


Columbus 


Hew Philadelphia 


Cuyahoga County 


The State Libiary 


Dayton 


Toledo 


East Cleveland 


Warren 


Elyria 


Wooster 


Grandview 


Xenia 


Hamilton 


Youngstown 


Special Libraries 


College Libraries 


Columbus Gallery of 


Josephinum 



Fine Arts 

Cincinnati Hist oricr'il 
Society 

The total number of author cards contained in the union catalog 
as of February 196 ? was approximately three million, £ach author 
card carries a listing of holding libraries; as many as four or 
five holding libraries may be reported to a requesting client, 

A staff of three persons is assigned full-time to the work of 
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the ujtLon oatalogi and one member of the eatalog4ng department, 
a professional librarian, devotes part-time to supervision of 
union catalog activities. Tne union catalog provides a holdings 
information service available to any libraiy. Virtually all of 

the card contributors to the union catalog are public libraries 

1 

and, accordingly, almost all users of the service are also public 
libraries. 

Vfith the recent addition of the Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary, all of the largest public libraries in the state are rep- 
resented. Requests for lookup are transmitted to the catalog in 
several ways. I“lany are referred for lookup by the state circu- 
lation department when they have been found impossible to fill 
from the State Library collections, if the title is foimd, the 
catalog staff returns the holdings information to the state cir- 
culation department, which in turn advises the requesting library 
where the material may be obtained. Other requests are made di- 
rectly to the catalog by long distance telephone call. 'Ihe city 
circulation and reference departments at the State Library also 
request holdings information from the union catalog when necessary, 
but the volume of such requests is small compared to the volume 
of requests received from state circulation and by long distance 
telephone from requesting libraries. The few mail requests sent 
directly to the union catalog (instead of to state circulation) 
from requesting libraries outside Columbus a^^e treated in the 
same manner as long distance telephone requests. An effort is 



made to distribute the interloan load evenly among large public 



libraries in Ohio, The Cleveland Public libraary and^^t^^^ 



nati and Hamilton County Public Library 



are usually ' inc 




as holding libraries only if no other libraries hold the work. 
Of 8,^5 requests transmitted to the union catalog in 19^6, 



^ 5 ^ 9 ^ or 72, were located* ■ ' ■ ■ 

f!at.ai npr t The cataloging department comprises a staff of four 
full-time professional catalogers whose responsibilities are 
divided by type of library served. One cataloger is responsible 
for school libraries, a second for college libraries, a third 



for public libraries, and the fourth for the State Library's own 
cataloging. 

Physical Processing of Library Materials ; The physical proces- 
sing unit is responsible for the preparation of the State library* s 
own acquisitions, and for books ordered by other Ohio libraries* 



The unit employs over 30 persons and in 1966 processed more than 
135,000 volumes. In terms of numbers of persons employed, the 
physical processing unit is the largest single activity of the 
State Library, 

A variety of services is offered to any library in the 
state including purchasing, purchasing with standardized proces- 
sing, and purchasing with customized cataloging and processing. 
In the past, the State Library has also off ered a catalog card 



reproduction service but in recent months the pressure of work 
in the processing center has necessitated discontinuing the service 



Apart from the State Library* s own books, the bulk of the 
processing center volume has been accounted for by school li- 
braries and by^the branch campuses of Ohio University* In 1966, 
the physical processing unit served 13 public libraries, 33 
schopl libraries, and six college libraries* The charge for 
purchasing and the standard cataloging and procersing "package" 
is $0*75f which is the same as the maximum processing charge per 
volume allowed under the Title II provision of BSEA* For cus- 
tomized cataloging and processing, there is a predetermined list 
of charges ranging from $0*92 to $1*29 per volume* 

The- Idbrarv Consultant* s Office ; This office ^provides help oil 
svch basic problems as library administration, financing and book 
selection, “primaTily to small public"li~brariesr" as5ists'in“the 
recruitment of library personnel for Ohio libraries; provides 
in-service training opportunities for non-professional workers 
in Ohio libraries and administers a federally funded scholarship 
program for about 15 prospective librarians each year* 

This indt is made up of tlie chief consultant, two consultants 
who serve specifically defined areas of the state, and one child- 
ren's consultant who provides service to libraries over the entire 
state* The two areas of the state served by consultants are, 
roughly, the northeastern section comprising 64 libraries in 12 
counties and the west' central section comprising 23 libraries in ~ 
s evesT counties^ Chegipnal' library service centers of' the 'State - * - - 
Library are located in the northwestern and southeastern portions 
of the state;' these are discussed in tfts following section on 
extension and LSCA activities* 




In-service training programs for non-professional library 
personnel are organized and administered by the consultant staff 
in cooperation with the Ohio Ubrary Association. Woricshops 
given in the in-service training program are of two types. Once 
each summer* a general woricshop one week in duration is offered 
on a variety of subjects, for newly appointed and relatively 
inexperienced library personnel. Library staff members may at- 
teiid a maximum of tJo general sessions. After this, attendance 
at in-service training workshops is limited to specialized ses- 
sions which are three days in lengtli, offered several times 

each summer. Both general- and specialized sessions are„usually^_^ 

held on college campuses or at public libraries in various parts 
of the state. Eixpenses are shared by ^e State library and the 
on io Library Association and instruction at the sessions is given 
by various members of the State Library staff, including members 
of the consulting staff and personnel from regional library ser- 
vice centers* and ty staff members of public libraries from 
throughout the state. 

Librarian placement service is made available to any Ohio 
library through the efforts of the library consultant* s staff of 
the State Library in Columbus. About nine trips per year are ma 
by the chief consultant of the Ohio State Library to various li.- 
brary schoois for recri^ The cost of transportation 

for the consultant^ i^ ty the Ohio Library dissociation 

and her time for this purpose is contributed by the State Library. 
Staff members have been placed in both public and university 
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libraries as a result of these activities* 

Administrative Office for L3CA Activities t With the passage of 
the Library Services Act and later the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, the State Library Board was given the additional 
responsibility of formulating a state plan for the use of federal 
aid funds for public library service. The Administrative Office 
for L3CA Activities is responsible for carrying out this program. 

in very recent years, beginning with fiscal 1965* federal 
aid funds have had a major impact upon public library service in 
Ohio, and uix>n the activities of the State Library in particular. 
Since the administration and the Board of the State Library are 
empowered to determine the use to which federal funds will be put 
for library service in Ohio, subject to the approval of the Con- 
trolling Board, the State Library occupies a pivotal position 

with respect to these programs. 

This office performs consultant activities for public li- 
braries throughout the state. Actually, it administers the funds 
which pay for the entire staff of the consultant unit with the 
exception of the chief consultant* The office is responsible for 
processing applications for LSCA Title X and Title XX grants, ad- 
ndihisters LSCA programs under these titles and oversees the oper- 
ation of six State^ Library field units supported _by federal and 
local funds. The head of the office super'-dses all federal pro- 
grams and State Library field units. She is th^ only professional 
librarian in this unit. 



As is discussed in the section on financing, the greater 
preponderance of liSGA, Title I money is used to suppoirt direct 
State Library activities in Columbus and throughout the state. 
Although in fiscal 1966, 27 Title I projects were undertaken by 
the State library, only six of these were grants made to libraries 
or groups of libraries to be directly administered by them. These 
were, firsts to seven Stark County public libraries for developing 
a uniform charging system,! including the cost of rental of charg- 
ing machines and supplies; second, to Cleveland Public Library 
for a program for the functionally illiterate; third, to eight 
southwest Ohio public libraries and one college library to cover 
the cost of photocopying machines and supplies; fourth, to the 
Akron Public Library to ©stablish and operate for one year a 
branch library at i-Iagadore serving Summit and Portage Counties; 
fifth, to Lake County for an extension (bookmobile) program; and 
sixth, to various libraries for purchase of ALA booklets. 

There are two State Library regional centers: one at 

Napoleon and the other at Caldwell* Both the Napoleon and Cald- 
well centers include, in addition to their library service center 
operations, multicounty bookmobile service operations. The Na- 
poleon center maintains a staff of four library consultants, but 
there are no consultants presently on the staff at the Caldwell 

center apart from the center director, - - r __ 

The purposes of the two centers are to supplement materials 
not available to area libraries served; to display new books for 



review and 3 »j^ection purposes; to operate in an advisory capa- 
city to local librarians as requested; to provide supervisory 
service to small libraries without trained librarians. 

The Napoleon regional library center seizes 33 public 
libraries in a ten-county area of northwestern Ohio* The ten 
countif^s of the service area are Williams* Defiance, Paulding, 

Van Wirt, Fulton, Henry, Putnam, Lucas, Wood, and Hancock. In 
addition, bookmobile service is provided to six counties: De- 

fiance, Paulding, Fulton, Henry, Wood, and Putnam. In all, there 
are 129 bookmobile stops, of which 91 are community stops and 38 
are school stops. About of the circulation, however, is 
accounted for by school patrons* There are seveii professional 
personnel at the center, including the center director, the con- 
sulting staff, and the bookmobile staff. There are 21 non-profes 
sional employees. 

The Caldw^l center serves 12 libraries in an eight- county 
area. The eight counties are Belmont, Guernsey, Monroe, Morgan, 
Muskingum, Noble, Perry, and Washington* Bookmobile service is 
provided in four counties, including Muskingum, Noble, Monroe, 
and Washington. There are 83 community stops and 16 school stops 
about 60^ of the circulation is to school patrons. The center 
director is the only professional librarian assigned to the cen- 
ter, and theieare 18 non-professional personnel. 

Films are loaned to public libraries from the two regional 
library service centers* For this purpose, the state is divided 
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by a line which runs from north to south approximately down the 
middle of the state. All counties on the eastern side of the 
line are served by the Caldwell center, while all counties on 
the western side of the line are served by the Hapoleon center. 

The film collection at Itopoleon currently consists of 438 films, 

and that at Caldwell of 193 films. 

The four State library-operated bookmobile centers are the 
central Ohio bookmobile center located in Columbus serving seven 
counties; the Adams-Brown bookmobile center located in Winchester 
serving two counties; and the Meigs County and Lawraice County 
centers located in Pomeroy and Ironton, each serving one county, 
A31 of these bookmobile services are financed by a combination 
of federal (LSCA) funds and local funds. The services are pro- 
vided by the State Library on a contract basis with local librar- 
ies; local funds for support of the operation are provided through 
payments of $12.00 per hour for the services of each bookmobile 
and its supporting personnel. The funds to meet these fees are 
made available to local libraries by the county budget commissions 
in the respective coimties, and are paid from the intangibles tax. 
The City Circulation Department ; The city circulation department 
serves individuals who either telephone or come in person to the 
State Library, It is estimated that over of those served by 
city circulation are employees of either state or city (Columbus) 
government, but any resident of the State of Ohio can register as 
a State Library user. In calendar year 1965 the circulation of 
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materials through city circulation was broken down as follows: 



General 237 
Philosophy 1,^4 
Religion 884 
Sociology 5t965 
Philology 2C6 
Science 1 1 378 
Useful Arts 4,426 
Fine Arts 2,86? 
Literature 1*655 



Travel 

Biography 

History 

Fiction 

Periodicals 

Pamphlets 

Documents 

Play File 



1*240 

1,834 

1.457 

6.080 

2.734 

888 

30 



Total 1965 Circulation: 33.727 



The department head has stated that "Many people working in 
offices convenient to the library use us as a regular public li- 
brary" and has estimated, based on the fact that 17 percent of 
circulation in a recent six-month period was fiction and another 
7 percent was periodicals, that about one-quarter of the <drcu- 
lation is predominantly recreational. While xt is difficult to 
Jiudge accurately what proportion of total circulation was predoro- 
in^tly recreational in character, the v^ume of circulation in 
categories such as useful and fine arts, literature, travel, 
biography, as well as in fiction and popular periodicals suggests 

that this estimate may be conservative. 

The Library is used by college and university students 
although there are no statistics to determine the extent of use. 
Total circulation in I 965 of 33.727 was down from 45.6i»9 in I960. 
Circulation increased from 19 ^ to 1?65, Jxit every ottier ^y 
the 1 961 -1 965 period showed a drop from the preceding year. The 
department employs five persons inauding one professional 
librarian, the department head. 
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The State Circulation Department : The state circulation depart- 

ment provides interlibrary loan service to all Ohio libraries and 
to some libraries outside the state. Reference questions are 
traced and answered either by book-loan service or by correspon- 
dence. Individuals as well as libraries are served by mail, 
although the bulk of requests are received from libraries. The 
department is staffed by one professional librarian, the depart- 
ment head, and four full-time non-professional staff members. 

Two shipping department clerks assist in mailing. There has 
been a steady increase in circulation over the past ten years* 
State circulation through the department for the calendar year 
1965 was as follows: 



General 


394 


Literature 


2,060 


Philosophy 


1.374 


Travel 


961 


Religion 


877 


Biography 


1,988 


Social Science 


4)866 


History 


1,837 


Language 


267 


Fiction 


1.793 


Science 


2,378 


Documents 


^33 


Useful Arts 


5. 373 


Pamphlets and 


417 

3.524 


fine Arts 


3,090 


Periodicals 

Renewals 



Total 1965 Circulation: 31,331 

Interlibrary loans are made from the State Library* s collec- 
tions in Columbus (or from ^ther of its two regional service 
centers— Napoleon and Caldwell). The borrowing library is billed 
for postage both ways when books are mailed out and returned on 
interlibrary loan. Through its statewide union catalog, as pre- 
viously described, the State Library is able to facilitate the 
filling of some interloan requests which it receives but cannot 



from its own collections. Under the teiros of a program begun in 
1953# the State Library makes a token payment to libraries which 
loan more ebooks than they borrow on interloan. A payment of $0.50 
for the first book and $0.35 for each additional book in the same 
package is made. . 

Photocopies of journal articles are available to aU. State 
Library users, through a cooperative arrangement with Ohio State 
University, materials whidi the State Library does not hold in its 
own coUeetions can be copied. The cooperative project is financed 
with federal funds; under the terms of the agreement, the State 
Libra y pays $0.10 per page to Ohio State University for materials 
copied, and-raakes a charge of $0.05 per page to_jthe user. _ 

The Ref ertence Department ; The reference department offers refer- 
ence service for state and city government agencies and any indi- 
viduals using the librai^. The department employs five full-time 
persons, of whom one is a professional librarian. Total book 
stock in the Reference Room as of September 1. 1966 was approxi- 
mately 11,820. The general reference collection is estimated 
by the library to include approximately 80^ of the reference list 
prepared by the Ekioch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore in 1966. 

The collection does not circulate. 

S^^istics for the calendar year 1965 show a total of 13*910 
reference questions responded to during the year. Thirty-nine 
volumes were borrowed on interloan from other libraries to answer 
the needs of ref erence department users. Statistics for past 
years show a slow but steady increase in the use of the department 
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The Documents Department ; The documents department of the State 
Library is a depository for state and federal publications* which 
can be used by the departments of state government and the general 
public. In addition, the documents department distributes the 
publications of Ohio*s state agencies. State law specifies that 
100 copies of each publication intended for public distribution _ 
be made available to the State Library for distribution to li- ~ 
braries which are designated as depositories for State of Ohio _ 
documents. Some 85 libraries, in addition to the Ohio State 
Library itself, are depositories for publications of Ohio state 
agencies. Another important function served is the storing of 
documents for the Legislative Service Commission received under 
a nationwide document exchange programs Goi®iis-sion staff fre- 
quently refer to these reports. 

The documents department collections include, in addition to 
federal and Ohio documents,^ documents of other states, serials and 
library literature, and periodicals. The librarian* s estimate of 
inventory as of July 31 . 1966 was as follows: 



Federai Documents 330*^37 
Ohio Documents 55*311 
Other State Documents 3^*517 
Serials and Library Literature 7*128 
Periodicals 26,970 

Total — 453,963 



Mote : |igures_ for documents ref eivto numbers ^ 

^ of pieces, those for serials and 
periodicals to bound volumes. 

Total circulation of documents has remained stable at about 
1,300 per year in the five-year period from 1961 -1985, but the 



number of documents received has increased sharply during the 
period* The number of state publications distributed has shown 
a decline, however. 

The Trav^'n-^nR Library ; The travelling library presently main- 
tains a collection of about 180,000 volumes, made up of about 80;& 
juv«iile fiction and non-fiction, and 20p adult fiction, travel, 
biography and mysteries, science fiction and westerns* From 
this collection, bulk loans are made to county extension libraries 
and to 1^e library service and bookmobile centers of the State 
Library* County extension libraries are libraries which agree 
to serve any areas within the county not otherwise served by 
another library. There are 80 such libraries in the 88 Ohio 
counties* These libraries may have a bulk loan oi a aiaxlraum of 
3^,000 books on hand at any one time, and the length of loan for 
each book is one year with optional renewal for a second year* 

For state Library service and bookmobile centers, there is no 
limit on number of volumes or length of loan. In calendar year 
1965 some 15?, 119 volumes were loaned to county extension libraries 
As of September 21 , 19^6, the number of volumes on loan to service 
and bookmobile centers was 60,09^* lu order to qualify for bulk 
loans, county extension libraries must be headed by a professional 
librarian or a professional librarian must be at the head of the 
borrowing library* s extension services* An extension library - ^ 
whose services are not headed by a professional librarian may 
meet the requirement, however, by contracting to be supervised 
by a professional staff member of the State Library or a local 
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public library* 

The Book Collections of t he State Library: 'with respect to the 

State Library* s ovn holdings* the total collection in the main 
stacks is about 450.000 volumes. This includes about 12,000 
volumes in the non- circulating collection and about 180,000 in 
the travelling library of which about 80^ are juvenile materials. 

The State Library estimates the total collection to be about 
900,000 volumes when bound periodicals and documents are in- 
cluded. However, since these do not circulate, there are only 
about 260,000 volumes which could be used for reference back- 
stop service. 

and Federal Aid to P «iblic UbraHfis Administered by. th^ 
gtateU^i: Since the first state funds sere provided for - - 

Ohio puhUc libraries in the nid-1930*s. the State library Board 
has been charged with distributing them. State aid is currently 
paid to public libraries, which appear in one or more of the 
following categories: First, county extension libraries, which 

are the only libraries eligible for basic state aid grants: sec- 
ond, other {xiblic liberies which meet a three-point test, de- 
scribed below: third, libraries which provide special services to 
readers: and fourth, libraries which lend books in excess 

of those they borrow on interlibrary loan. 

The formula for the distribution of basic state aid grants to 
county extension libraries takes account both of a county' s ability 
to support public library service, and of its willingness to do so. 



The amount for each basic grant is calculated in two steps* In 
the first step, the maximum amount to which the county is en- 
titled is determined. This maximum available amount for eanhi ^ 

22 

county is determined by the amount of local situs intangibles 



tax collected per capita in the county in the preceding year, 
as follows} 

Local Situs 

Intangibles Tax Collection ^Saximura 

Per Capita Basic Allowance 



$0.00-$1,19 


$6,000 


1.20-1.i}9 ' 


5t 000 


1,50-2,24 


4,000 


2.25 - 


- 1,600 


2.95-3.64 


1,200 


3,65 and over 


800 



Once the maximum basic allowance is determined, the percentage of 




the intangibles 



collection available for library -Use in 



county in the preceding year which was actually put to that use is 
taken into consideration. The county extension library is awarded 
that percentage of the maximum grant. Thus, to get the top grant 
of $6,000, a county extension library would have to be located in 
a county which collected, in the previous year, less than $1,19 
per capita on the income from local situs intangibles, but which 
used 100'^ of the money for library support. If only 50 ^ of the 



^^For tax purposes, intangible property is divided into two cate- 
gories state situs and local situs. The tax on the earnings 

from state situs intangibles is collected by the state, and the 
revenue, while it is returned to comity of origin, is not 
available for library support* The tax oh local situs 
is collected by the county; this revenue ^ available for public 
library support, at the discretion of the county budget commission, 
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available revenue was used to support librariest only 5^]^ of the 
maximum basic grant— -in this case $3#000— -will be awarded. 

Public libraries which are not county extension libraries 
are eligible for very small state aid grants— $4^2,00 each- 
provided they meet three requirements. The requirements are 
that the library must: have received tax support for three years 

past; agree to work for increased local support and for improved 
standards of library service; and agree to purchase titles re- 
commended in standard book selection aids. 

^nce I960, a portion of total state aid support has been 
earmarked for support of library service to the blind. Two li- 
braries* Cleveland and Cincinnati* provide this service. The 
original stat e ai d approp ria tion for this service* made in I960* 
was $39*000 calculated on the basis of $13*00 per reader for 
3,000 readers. The number of readers served increased in 1965 
and 1966, and LSCA Title I grants were made to bring the support 
back to a level of $13*00 per reader. 

The fourth and final use made of state aid funds in recent 
years has been the program to reimburse public libraries which 
lend in excess of what they borrow on interlibrary loan, a program 
referred to earlier in this chapter. The amounts of money involved 
in this program have not been large to date, amounting to just over 
$700 annually in recent years. 

In addition to state aid funds* the State Library Board is 
charged with the administration of LSCA Title I (service) and 
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Title II (construction) grants wade to Ohio puliLic libraries* In 
fiscal year 1966 a total of $453,392*7^ in Title I grants was 
distHbuted by the State Library* $393* 253.74 to individual li- 
braries and groups of libraries for service programs, and $60,139.00 
to recipients of scholarships for graduate study in library science* 
Title II (construction) grants amounted to $1,456,469.00 in the 
same period, distributed to nine Ohio public libraries. 
financial Support of State Library Activities ; The activities of 
the State Library are supported by federal, state, and local funds. 
Federal funds are derived from the Library Services and Construction 
Act, Title I; state funds from genersl revenue appropriations; and 
local funds from payments made for ser'^ices provided by the State 
Library on c ont ract with local librai^es and scho ol dis tricts. 

For accounting purposes, the State Library is subdivided into — 
eleven activites. These are State Library headquarters, catalog 
and processing center, union catalog, the Napoleon regional center, 
the Napoleon bookmobile, the Southeastern Ohio regional center, the 
Southeastern Ohio bookmobile, the Adams-Brown bookmobile. Central 
Ohio bookmobile, the Lawrence County bookmobile, and the Keigs 
County bookmobile. Only the first three activities— -State Li- 
brary headquarters, catalog and processing center, and union cata- 
log— receive state support; the remaining eight activities are 
financed with federal and local funds only. 

ILxhibit I, on page 80, presents a summary of expenditures - 
for State Library activities by source of funds (federal, state, 
local) for fiscal year 1966. The total expenditure of $1*017,953*52 
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was made directly for State Library activities; it does not 
include state or federal aid funds (discussed earlier in this 
chapter) which were administered by the State Library but paid 

to other libraries or to scholarship recipients® — — — - - - - 

Of the $1,017,953.52 total, $656,545.55 or 64.5 percent was 
derived from federal funds. $175,816.00 or 17.3 percent was 
derived from state funds, and $185,591.97 or 18.2 percent from 
local funds. The outstanding fact which appears in this analysis 
is the heavy— 64.5 percent of the total— federal subsidy of the 
entire State Library operation in fiscal 1966. Individual acti- 
vities varied widely in the degree of federal subsidy they re- 
ceived, from a hi^ of 95*0 percent to a low of 28.0 percoat, but 
eveiFstate Ubiw^iiead^rte^^ 

fifty percent with federal funds. The bookmobile centers varied 
greatly in the degree of local support received; one bookmobile 
center derived over half of its support from local contract pay- 
ments for services, while another, a newer center which was still 
being operated as a demonstration project, drew only 5*4 percent 
of its support from local sources. 



Chapter IV 
Personnel 

This chapter consists of two main parts* Plrst, ah 
analysis of information gathered throu^ a questionnaire 
distributed to professional librarians; and» secondt an analysis 
of certain statistics relating to the supply of librarians in 
relation to potential client groups* Both are summaries of the 
report by Dr. Philip H, Bnnis listed in "Acknowledgements". 

In both of these parts* certain limitations must be observed. 
First, there is no list of persons classed as professional librar- 
ians in Ohio. Furthermore, as is generally the case, the term 
professional librarian is variously interpreted. Sufficient 
numbers^of^ the questionnaires were sent to each library listed- in 
the Ohio Directory of Libraries. 1966. to provide for distribution 
to the number of staff listed there as professional. The question 
naires were accompanied by a letter of instructions. 

Second, the data used for che analysis of trends were those 
which already existed. Therefore, certain inconsistencies and 
gaps are evident, since the data were not collected for the pur- 
poses for which they are used in this chapter. Certain of the 
data one might wish to have to locate trends and make forecasts 
are not available, despite the urgent need of such prognostica- 
tions* Collecting such data is a task far beyond the Isjnits of 
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I* Ohio Pablic Librarians ; The questionnaire sent to the public 
libraries yielded reports on It 3^0 individuals from 216 libraries. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these libraries by the size of 
their collections. The table shows the total number of libraries 
in each category t the total number of librarians and the mean 
number of librarians for each size category. 

WBLE 1 . _ : 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC HBRARIBS 
AND LIBRARIANS RESPONDING 



Size of Library 

(Collections in Thousands of Voluwesl 

^25,000 '25,000- 100,000- 
100.000 500. QQO 



Total Number 






26 




Total Number 
Librarians • • . • 


. . . 168 


33? 


170 


685 


Total Librarians 
Per Library System 


. . . 1.9 


3.5 


6.6 


85.5 



Table 2 shows the age, sex and educational characteristics 
of the librarians f again presented ^separately for each library 
size category. Table 2 is presented on page 83* 

As one would expect, the smaller the library the greater the 
proportion of women and of older librarians. The striking dif- 
ference in educational background is important. Fully half 



^See Appendix for the complete questionnaire. 

~About 6 percent of this total appear to be sub-prof essior»al 
librarians, including some clerical help. They are included in 
most of the tables that follow, but since these individuals gen- 
erally do not have college education they do not appear in all of 

the tabulations. 
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T/l BL fi 2 

LIBRARY STAFF CHARACTSaiSTiCS 



Library Size 





. 25,000 


25 , 000 - 

100.000 


1 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


500,000 


Sex 










ll3>X6 • • # • 




‘■'SsT' ' 




12)5' 


Female • • • 


98‘A 


92)S 


86 # 


88)5 


Total ^ Cenb 
£• Responses 


loojS ” 
(167) 


100 j( 

(335) 


100)5 

(167) 


100 ^ 

(684) 


Age 










20<*29 .... 




10;6 


16 # 


19)5 















D>fi 


- 11 /b 


19/” r: 




li0-i\9 .... 


zjf 


19:^ 


2 if# 


20 # 


50-59 .... 


35i 


35^ 


25 # 


28# 


60-69 .... 


y2$ 


25k 


16 # 


17# 


Total 

iotax 2 ^ Responses 


looji 1 
( 166 ) 


1003 ! ' 

( 333 ) 


100)5 

(168) 


100)5 

(683) 


Education 










Ilo degree . • 


65;^ 


4335 


36 ^ 


7# 


BA, BS ... 


22> 


2i^ 


20)5 


20# 


M, etc. . . 




2)5 


1-^ 




BLS ..... 




1535 


18)5 


16# 


FjLS, etc. . . 


Jk 


19)5 


25)5 


52 # 


m x-n 1. Per Cent 
Total 2 ^ Responses 


lOOJi" 

( 157 ) 


100)5 

( 326 ) 


100)5 

(169) 


' 100# 
(684) 



o 




(52 percent) of the librarians in the largest libraries have 
tlLS degrees and 65 percent of the librarians in the smallest 
systems have only high school education* This fact is* of course» 
redacted to age* an^ we “look at ^e differences in education - 

for the younger librarians* this extreme contrast diminishes to 
some extent* 

Table 3 diows in more detail the educational levels of male 
and female librariaris at different age levels* 



TABLE 3 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AMONG 10UNGBR AND OLDER 
male AI^D FEMALE LIBRARIANS 




Mai A Female 

Under kO Over 40 Under ^ Over ^ 



^ 5 LS or Higher 
~Ii:brary Tiegree* • - 


?¥ 




,!T^. — 




12 SJ 


Bi or BS 


17^ 


755 


MA, MS and Higher 
Non-library • . * 


755 


1235 


No Degree * * • « • 


(0) 





Total 



1* Per Cent 
2* Responses 



IOO 3 S 

(60) 



100y& 

(67) 



-Mi 

3 i 21^ 

28^ 193^ 

zi yi 

A 9 i 32 ^ 

looi^ 10036 

( 319 ) (880) 



As is clear from the marginal totals of 'Uie table* about half 
the men (60 out of 127) are under 40 years of age, but only about 
a quarter of the women (319 out of 1*199) are under 50 years* 
Second, it is far more likely that men have the MLS* or a higher 
degree* than women* 



These ^ge and educational differences are related to the 
jobs the men and women librarians hold, as shown in Table 4. 

DISTRIBUTION OF UBRARY POSITIONS 
BT SEX AND SIZE OF LIBRARY 
Per Cent Male Librarians 



Size of Library (Volumes) 



Head Librarian ...... 

Senior Staff and 

Department Heads * • • • 

Branch X«ibrarians • • • • 

Cataloguer • * • • • • • • 

Reference Librarian • . • 

Circulation Librarian ^ • 

Children* s/Young Adults* 
Librarian * 

Prof. Assistant • * • • . 

Sub-professional • • • • • 



0*/er 500.000 100.000- 

«i00.000 



0 

0 




21^ 


14 


5^ 


(0) 




19^ 


zz$ 




(0) - 






9^ 


\Jh 






(0) 



Under^ 100,000_, 



7 i 

( 0 ) 

( 0 ) 

U]l> 



The smaller the library, the fewer the male head libraidans 
and department heads. There are rather few male branch librarians 
Apparaitly, the career line of the male librarian is through the 
main library of a large syston. or through a succession of admin- 
istrative positions in several libraries, rather than in the 
branch library or in the smaller library. 

As a comparison. Table 5 shows scwie of the same character- 
istics for a national sample of public librarians. 



TABLE 5 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PUBUC LIBRARIANS* 





IN THE UNITED STATES - -r - ^ - - - 


Sex 


Male 


13^ 




Female 


87^ 


Age (Years) 


Under 25 






25-34 


20f> 




55-44 


2^ 




45-54 


29^ 




55-64 


W 




65 + 


n 


Education 


- B.A. 






6.A. 


22 ^ 




B.A. + 






M.A. 


27f 




Ph.D. 


7$ 



♦Source: Based on data from the post-Censal Study of Profes- 

sional and Technical Manpower, Seymour Warkov, Senior Study 
Directory, NORC (a project supported by the National Science 
Foundation). 



Table 6 presents data on the migration pattemg of the 
respondent librarians and their occupational history, again by 
library size category. 

For the large libraries, about half of their college-educated 
staff received their degrees out of Ohio; in the smallest libraries 
thi s percentage declines to 29 percent. 

The respondent librarians have had, on the average, slightly 
more than three main positions in their work history, and the 
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TABLE 6 

LIBRARY STAFF MIGRATION Al^D OCCUPATIONAL PATTERilS 



Library Size 





- 25 , 000 J 25 , 000 -~I 
i 100.000 I 


100 , 000 - 

«) 0.000 


500 , 000 + 


Place of Beeree 
(College Only) 










Ohio •••••• 


7135 




53i5 


56 # 


Not in Ohio. . • 


29j6 1 


36 ^ 1 


4755 


44# 


Tntal 

iOza± 2 . Responses 


100 ^ 1 
(56) 


“iooj I 
( 192 ) 1 


lOOji 

(108) 


ioo? 

(634) 


Mean number of 

Total Jobs . • • * 


2.8 


3.2 


3.6 


3 .^ 


Job Migration History 










All in Ohio. . • ” 


”4# 


' 5 3F ■ 




42# 


Mixed 




7^ 


ni> 


M 


Migrated to Ohio 




20^^ 


23 ^ 


30 # 


One jbb only . . 


26'j^ 




U)i 


18# 


NA. . • • • • 


11^ 


6^ 


2f> 


2# 


-1. Per Cent 
^0^ 2. Responses 


100?^ 

(162) 


1003 S 1 
( 336 ) 


io5? 

1 ( 170 ) 


lOO? 

(685) 


Share of Jobs 
in a Library 










All library. • • 


20^^ 


32 ,^ 


1 33i5 


44# 


Mostly library . 


26 ^ 


32^^ 


31j^ 


26 # 


Mostly nonlibrary 


28 ^ 


1 22jS 


25)5 


12# 


One job only . • 


26 ^ 


\ki> 


1 11# 


18#^ 


Total V 

iuu»* 2. Responses 


looji' 

(168: 


lOOjB 

I ( 336 ) 


1 100^ 

1 (170) 


ido)» 

(685) 



larger the system a librarian is now working in, the more jobs he 
or she has had* 

Information on the extent to which librarians have moved 
into Ohio to take a position (any position, not just in a library) 
presents a mixed picture. There is a steady increase in the pro- 
portion of librarians who have come from other states into Ohio 
to work in larger library systems, increasing from 14 percent in 
the smallest to 30 percent in the largest systems* But anywhere 
from 42 to 53 percent of the librarians who have had more than 
one job have had all their library experience in Ohio* Neverthe- 
less, the larger systems do draw out-of-state personnel and there- 
fore their salary requirements and other opportunities have to be 
geared to the national market* 

This is seen in the final item in Table 6 which shows the 
occupational history as being all in the library field, part or 
mainly in some other field (usually teaching)* Only half as many 
librarians, proportionately, in the large system come from non- 
library fields (12 percent) while a quarter of the librarians in 
all the other size categories do so* These data also suggest 
the extent of underprofessionalization in the smaller systems* 
Among the college educated librarians, the pattern of job 
migration and place of education show an interesting relationship 

as shown in Table 7 • 

There is a core of about 40 percent of the professional 

*'*-■*■ 

librarians who are both educated in Ohio and whose entire job 
history is in Ohio — those librarians who have held onli one job 
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have been eliminated from the table since they are generally 
young and have had little opportunity for moving. The other 
large sub-group, about one quarter of the librarians, are both 
educated out-of-state and have come with an out-of-state work 
history, 

TABLE 7 

EDUCATIOHAI, At!D JOB KEGBATION HISTORI^ 



Job ^iigration Histofy 

Kigrant 

Mjced (i,e,, out- 

All Local (i.e., in side Ohio 

(i,e,, in Ohio and except for 

Ohio) elsewhere) last move) Total 



Place of Degree 

Ohio . . . . ... 6^ 

other than Ohio . . \3f> 

Total 5^ 



1lA 58S6 

3536 10036 




An of these migration patterns and jOace of 



education shows no difference by age, but as one would suspect 
there are more out-of-state educated librarians in the large 



systems, . 

The really important problem is to see if some estimate of 
net migration into the state can be made and then to see how li- 
brary manpower shifts around the state. Unfortunately, neither 
of these questions is fully answerable, the first because we do 
not know how many working Ohio librarians leave the state each 



^Excluding respondents who reported holding only one position. 



year, and the second because the data as to movements within the 
state are not available. There is one clue to this latter 
question: the number of vacancies for professional librarians 

in cities of various sizes. Two separate pieces of information 
are available here. One is data from the previously cited U. S. 
Office of Sducation series which, in Table 8, shows the rates 
of vacancies in various sized cities in the U. S. and in Onio. 

TABLES 

TOTAL PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS VACANT 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES AS A PERCENT OF ALL 
PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS, FILLED AND VACANT* 



Size of Population 
Served 


Positions Vacant as a Percoit 
of All Positions 








1960 


1962 


35,000- 

59.999 


U. S. 
Ohio 


8.0JJ 

2.2^ 


6.6^ 

1.1^ 


60 , 000 - 

99,000 


U. S. 

Ohio 


8 . 7 '^ 

7 . 2 $ 


7.5$ 

11 . 5 J 5 


100,000 + 


U. S. 

Ohio 


6 .($ 

5.9$ 


7 .y$ 

Z. 5 $ 


Total 


U. S. 

Ohio 


7 .Qi 

5 . 9 $ 


3.6$ 


♦Source: OSOE 


, Public Library Statistics, 1962 . 





As will be seen later, Ohio*s public librarians are relatively 
more numerous than in the rest of the states and therefore the 
vacancy rate in Ohio is generally lower. But in the middle-sized 
city, 50,000 to 99*999 in population, the vacancy rate in Ohio 
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exceeds that of the U. S. and gets worse from I960 to 1962. 

The present questionnaire reveals similar results# The 
percentage of vacancies in all positions (filled plus vacant) 
increases from 2? percent in the small libraries (under 25.000 
volumes) to 44 percent in the 25,000-100,000 volume category 
and then declines to 16 percent and 18 percent in the two 
largest groups. Assuming the moderate-sized library is in a 
moderate-sized city, the results are the same. It may be that 
the moderave-sized library and community are too small for the 
ambitious young librarian but too large to be run by a single 
or a few dedicated people from within the community. 

In the questionnaire, professional librarians were asked 
for their current job and how, in percentage, they allocated 
their time. Table 10 summarizes their responses. 

While the data are too cumbersome and fragmentary to pre- 
sent, there appears to be a general trend towards a dispersion 
of task as the size of the library declines. This trend is not 
surprising, of course, and it raises the same questions as does 
the marked dispersion of task found for branch librarians. A 
serious reanalysis of staffing needs in the city library branch 

and smaller library is needed. 

Library planning* the final topic to be considered here, is 

perhaps the most critical matter when it comes to manpower. Bach 
librarian was asked to rank his own level of interest as# well as 
his guess as to the interest of his board in the foUowing programs. 
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Next to each program in Table 11 is the mean interest score for 
the head librarians and the board* s assumed interest, 

TABLE 11 

INTEREST PRIORITIES FOR OHIO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



Interest Level ofs 
(1=high; 5=low) 



Program 



Librarian 



Board 



Improve collection 


1.3 


1.5 


Expand branch services 


3.5 


3.5 


Expand library facilities 


1.9 


2,0 


Expand business and 
professional service 


2,1 


2.2 


Increase community 
cooperation 


2.4 


2.6 


Expand cooperative 
activities 


3.^ 


3.9 


Services to non-users 


2.4 


2,6 


Service to school and students 


2.0 


2.1 


Modernize technical services 


2,6 


3.0 


Build a special subject 
collection 


2.1 


2,6 


Expand other services/ 
program not mentioned 


1.8 


2.6 



In almost every case the librarian and his board are in near 
perfect agreement, with the librarians perhaps being a little 
more interested in doing everything than the board. Such may 
indeed be the case; it may also be misperception on the part of 
the librarians. If there is not consensus this fact is not 
totally trivial in that the absence of sharp disagreement between 

the librarian and his board may be likely to produce a climate 
amenable to change. 
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The second fact drawn from Table 1'i is an apparent lade of 
consensus as to what should take precedence. Aside from a high 
interest in improving the collection and a low interest in expanding 
branch service or cooperative activities, all the other programs have 
scores in the middle of the range, and widely spread distributions. 

This could well indicate a genuine lack of professional 
consensus as to what the library should be doing, or it could 
reflect the necessary diversity of program based on the diversity 
of community needs and library resources, or it could be an arti- 
fact of the limited scale (1-5) of interest. 

Table 12 shows the interest ratings of librarians only in the 
different size classes (I being the smallest library, V the largest). 

TABLE 12 

LIBRARIANS INTEREST PROFILES BY SIZE OF mRARY 



Size Class (Volumes) 



10,000- 


25,000- 


100,000- 


-10.000 25.000 


100.000 


500.000 500.000+ 


I II 


III 


IV V 



Improve collection . 
Expand branch 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.1 


services 

Expand library 


4.7 


4.6 


3.5 


3.0 


1.9 


facilities .... 
Expand business 
and professional 


1.6 


2.1 


3.3 


2.0 


1.5 


service 

Increase community 


3.8 




2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


cooperation ... 
Expand cooperative 


2.3 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


2.9 


activities .... 
Services to 


3.3 


3.9 


3.4 


3.0 


3.5 


non-users .... 
Service schools 


2.5 


2.3 


2.5 


2.3 


3.1 


and students . . . 
Modernize technical 


1.3 


1.8 


2. 1 


2.2 


3.5 


services ..... 
Build a special 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


2.1 


1.5 


subject collection t.o 
Expand other services/ 


1.4 


2.1 


3.0 


2.5 


programs not maitioned 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


2.0 



Some differences are immediately apparent. The interest 
in branch libraries is a direct matter of size; the larger the 
library the more interest in the branch system. Other matters 
are curvilinear; the smallest and the largest libraries are more 
interested in expanding library facilities and improving the col- 
lections than the middle-sized library. There are other patterns 
as well that are paradoxical. The largest numbers of non-users 
of the library are in the largest cities > specifically the urban 
poor. Yet the largest libraries show the least interest in 
reaching the non-user. The same is true for service to students 
and schools; where the library resources are greatest, there is 
the least interest. That position is defensible if there are 
other libraries to handle those students and if the library is 
mobilizing its energies elsewhere* The patterning of responses 
shows a considerable degree of consensus among the few large li- 
braries and among the smaller libraries, but great variation 
among the middle-sized ones. That is probably the most signifi- 
cant finding in this part of the analysis; that is* an apparent 
diffusion of purpose. It seems imperative for public librarians! 
as well as all the other types of librarians! to clailfy their 
goals and set priorities in their accomplishment. Those moves 
are prerequisites for a consideration of specific manpower policies 

II# Trends in Public Library Personnel : From the Ennis study! it 

appears that certain conclusions pertinent to Ohio public libraries 
are supportable! although the data upon which they are based are 
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limited in several ways. Tuese conclusions are summarized below. 

First* the ratio of professional librarians employed in 
public libraries per 1000 members of potential audience (child- 
ren. young adults and adults) is substantially more favorable in 
Ohio than in the nation as a whole. That fact is not surprising 
in view of the good general level of financial support and the 
existence in Ohio of several large city libraries of outstanding 
quality. At the same time, this position is not being maintained. 
That is. the indications are that the ratio is improving nationaUy 
but growing less favorable in Ohio.^ Approximately the same pic- 
ture obtains with respect to the ratio of professional librarians 
per 100.000 volumes in public library collections.^ 

Second, salaries paid to librarians in Ohio's public litearies 
as is the case nattonally, are lower than those paid in the other 
types of libraries. vmUe salaries in all types are rising, they 
are rising least rapidly in pubUo libraries.^ When set against 
the apparent growing need in Ohio for academio librarians as the 
institutions of higher education grow^ this salary trend suggests 
that some radical change in supply and demand is brewing. 

Third, professional librarians are being trained in in- 
creasing numbers in Ohio, but the rate of increase is lagging far 



'•'annis, PhUip E., "Ohio Library Manpower: A StaUstical Report." 

New Brunswick. 1967 (lu press) p. 28-35* 

%bid., p. 35-39. 

^Ibid.. p. W-49. 

"^Ibid.. p. 8-13. 
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behind the national trend. Ohio was ahead of the nation, 

relaUvely. in production of Ubrarians untU I960 when the 

8 

national rate increased markedly but (Sxio's did not. 
gjrnmaa* Tbe data and conclusions about personnel presented 
here suggest some major problems. Potentially the most serious 
problem is that the nation is moving into a period of general 
shortages in trained personnel as a result of the depressed 
birth rate of the 1930' s, but our knowledge of personnel supply 

and utilisation is very tetchy. Thus, problans of major pro- 
portions may be developing of which we have very litUe under- 

standing# 

On the bright side of the picture in Ohio, the ratio of 
professional librarians to potential audience is favorable. 

This may indicate (and this has been generally borne out by ob- 
servation) that library service to users is of better than 

average quality# 

On the dark side, this favorable ratio may also indicate 
maldistribuUon of personnel and/or duUes. The data on age 
and sex distribution for head librarians shows dearly that some 
crisis Ues ahead. Major consolidaUon of libraries will have 
to be considered as an alternative to possible precipitate de- 
cline in qualifications of staff. At least by inference, major 
changes are suggested also in the management of the few large 



®Ibid., p. 69-53. 
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libraries which employ a very large percentage of the total nun* 
ber of professional personnel. Observation of middle-range 
libraries also suggests that there is great unevenness in the 
distribution (and. therefore, in utilization) of professional 
personnel in this group* 

Finally, the rate of production of professional librarians 
in Ohio, unless it is increased, strongly suggests that more 
reliance will have to be placed on out-of-state recruitment 
than in the past. Such reliance will call for salaries pitched 
at a national rather than local level* 
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Chapter V 

Governance of Local Public libraries 

Because public library service is rather sharply focused 
compared to many social servicesf the formal governing structure 
of libraries is relativ^y simple and quite similar in all states 

1, There is usually a governing board, appointed by 
some other public body, which directs the library 
program. 

2, The board is semi-independent in fiscal powers 
from the city or county or sdxool district which 
created it, but specific restrictions are usually 
set by statute. 

3. The major source of revenue on a statewide basis 
is the property tax, but for indivi.dual libraries 
there are significant differences. 

4. Some local public libraries are operated by school 
districts, in which case the school board may be the 
governing body with the libraxy being considered 
another division of the total education progritm. 

Even if the school board appoints a library board, 

it usually maintains a more direct interest in and 
control of the library program than such other 
parent bodies as city and county commissioners. The 
reasons for school sponsorship vary, often being as 
much a function of loc^il conditions as anything else* 

- 99 - 
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5. Library boards usually employ a head librarian 
to supervise program activities* but marked dif- 
ferences are common in the formal structure of 
board-librarian relations even among libraries - 

of the same size and in the same geographic 
area. The board may act only as a policy making 
organ with the administration and personnel 
supervision delegated to the head librarian in 
the classical sense. On the other hand* numerous 
examples can be cited where boards are active in 

administration and in effect supervise in detail 

the implementation of their policies. This lat- 
ter situation may arise for any number of factors, 
such as a strong board and weak libraidan, em- 
ployment of a non-professional librarian, his- 
torical demands by the community for board 
administration, or lack of knowledge by the 
board as to how it could use its own intellectual 
resources and time most ^ficienti.y. 

This general pattern of the formal governing structure of 
public libraries is familair to many Ohioans because it is a 
mirror of their system. As in any general pattern of local govern 
ment, defects and variations in the “weaving** can be noted if it 
is subjected to microsoopic examination. Whether they are sig- 
nificant or merely reflect normal differences caus^ by local 
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self-control is difficult to deteraiine. ParUcularly is this 
true for a local pubUc educational service where every effort 
is made to allow maxinum freedom of choice in developing a pro- 
gram in ordw to mihimtse the disadvantages of caatral controls. 

The position in this report, therefore, is that differences 
among local units or between Ohio and any other state are not 
necessarily a cause of concern unless there is a gross distor- 
tion of the overall pattern or if the variations are not under- 

stood by the public concerned, 

tawe Are Sound ; The Ohio laws governing public libraries 

are basicaUy sound. For the most part they are dear and simple 
and can be implemented relatively easily by any local community 
in which genuine desire exists to provide the most effective 
and efficient library service that is possible within the limits 
of its resources. Creation of new Ubraries is controUed, inter- 
governmental cooperation is authorised and the powers of library 
boards are very broad. The general controls over fiscal prac- 
tices of all local governments are reasonable and common in one 
form or another in most states. While librwians and their 
boards may feel restricted by the general laws on budgeting, - 
fiscal accounting, tax levies, and auditing, there is no evidence 
that they impose undue hardship on or are seriously discrimi- 
natory against libraries. In the absence of such evidence, it 
would be difficult to argue for any exceptions at this time. 

This does not deny that some of the statutes may need 



changing, but any action should be in concert idth other public 
officials. For example, the authority to levy a special libraty 
tax is made unrealistic by the 10 mill levy limit (Section 5705,06), 
and the procedure to exceed this limit is awkward since it requires 
a two-thirds vote of the taxing authority , a vote of the people, 
and is limited to a specific number of years (Section 5705* 19)* 

Also the Use of tax anticipation warrants, which is apparently 
fairly common to general local government as well as libraries, 
is unnecessarily expensive and could be minimized by procedural 
changes in the budget and tax laws. 

Intangibles Tax ; £y far the most important issue in Ohio library 
service is financing, Ohio libraries are unique in that their 
major source of revenue is from a local situs intangibles tax 
referred to in Chapter I, 

As one reviews the historical events leading to the passage 
of the enabling legislation and the early legal struggles in the 
courts, there is no doubt that there were many valid and persua- 
sive arguments to support this method of financing, without a 
doubt, for example, it has aided library development statewide, 
and in some of the more wealthy communities it has assured them 
of a stable source of income* 

The issue in 196?, though, is whether an intangibles tax 
is the best source of revenue and whether, regardless of one's 
loyalty to library development, a tax, which is in effect dedicated, 
can be defended for this particular public service. Increased 
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questioning of the current method of financing libraries by 
various groups and the recent special legislative tax study 
group point out clearly that librarians and local boards must 
re-examine their position. In public finance in general, dedi- 
cated local revenues except for capital improvements are in- 
creasingly being challenged because of the rigidity they foster 
in financing total local services. The challe:n:ge is very strong 
in the larger urban areas whidi are faced i«ith the probLw of 
planning and developing an entire region with insufficient 
local revenues. 

Furthermore, the Intangibles tax itseli^ as the single or 
major source of revenue collected and distributed on a county 
basis for one service, can be questioned by both library boards 
and others by units of government because it almost inherently 
produces large revenues for some localities and causes poverty 
in services in other areas: In modem society intangibles have 

a situs which often only accidently coincides with the need for 
a public service. One sees this inequality immediately in li- 
brary financing in Ohio where in 1965 the per capita intangibles 
tax collections varied from $0*57 in one county to $8.13 i^^ 
another one. The "50 cent county" allocated 100 percent of the 
intangibles to libraries whereas the second one only allowed 82 
percent, but this 82 percent still amounted to more than $6.^ 
per capita. On a statewide basis, the intangibles tax produces 
a very favorable picture for library development, indicating 
that in 1965 there was an average of $3.11 per capita from this 
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source of revenue for library service and that a few of the 
communities were wdLl above the most liberal published national 
standards. What is not recognized so widely, thou^, is the 
grossly substandard service that was characterized by eleven 
counties i»ith less than $1.00 per capita for library service 
from all sources of revenue. 

The legislature has authorized the use of the general 
property tax for library service*, but as is common in most in- 
stances where a dedicated revenue is used the alternatives are 
not widely employed because of general public resistance and 
objections by supporters of other services. In short.. Ohio has 
at this time a built-in system in inequity in its libraiy 
financing. 

Proposing a specific solution to this problon is not within 
the purview of this assignment. Calling attention to it is^m^ 
datory, however, because any action to retain or change the pre- 
sent method of finance directly affects the development of 
library service. 

If this vital matter is to be the subject of change, it 
should be approached with the deepest possible understanding of 
the problems change will create. Essentially, the question oiust 
be in terms of whether or not Ohio* s public libraries would ^ 
receive the same, or nearly the same, portion of the whole tax 
resource under some different system as they do now. The history 
of public libraries in the state is encouraging; the people of _ 
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Ohio have found solutions to major financial crises with respect 
to their libraries. At the same time* conditions have changed; 
the social, economic and political changes earlier noted have 
created conditions so different from those existing years ago 
that no predictions should be made. At the very least, hanging 
the financial basis of library support would be accompanied 
a period of adjustment for all libraries and of real distress 
for those libraries whose income is unusually hi^ relative to 
others in the same county. Such change, furthermore, could re- 
sult in the destruction of some of the fine libraries now existing 
in Ohio and, thus, in irretrievable loss to the state of one of 

its resources for future growth. 

The obvious immediate concern of the state in this instance 
is to move toward equalization of opportunity through directly 
ameliorating the effects of regional economic differences and 
through finding a variety of means to use the existing resources 
for the benefit of all residents of Ohio. 

Criteria for State Aid ; The Ohio State Library Board has not 
reviewed its practices in the allocation of existing state aid 
for some time. It would be possible for the Board to carry out 
a general review of those procedures and of its policies in the 
use of LSCA funds simultaneously. If there are also to be pro- 
posals for new forms of state aid (recommended later in this 

report) then the legislature should set forth general criteria 
for distributing that aid. This statement in no way implies 



poor judgement on the part of either past or present admlnlstra< 
tlve officials* but is merely a recognition that allocation of 
state grants requires both periodic review and the making of 



certain policy dec^sionai in which the legislature should par* 



ticipate as proposals are presented to it* 

Local Budget Commission ; As noted previously* Ohio has basically 
sound laws with regard to supervising the fiscal practices of 
local units of government. One of these controls is somewhat 
unique in that it provides for coordination and control of local 
financing by a budget commission composed of the county auditor* 
prosecuting attorney* and county treasurer. In certain situations 
two elected members may be added to the board for distribution of 
the local government fund (Section 5705* 27). The powers of the 
commission as stated in Section 5705*32 are broad* and in the case 



of libraries it has the specific authority to determine need in 
the distribution of the Intangibles tax. 

Miile this type of commission has merit in theory* its oper- 
ations in Ohio v^ a vis libraries has two apparent deficiencies* 
both of whidi have been noted by various groups in the past. 

One is that the statutox7 standards which it must use in allo- 
cating the intangibles tax for library service are not dear* 

The law implies serongly in Section 5705*32 that the dis- 
tribution to libraries shall be based on need and without regard 
to other sources of revenue; and need is to Include consider- 
ations of capital construction as well as current operating 



programs 



A long list of Ohio court cases on this point indicates 
that the “spirit” of the law is that libraries should have a 
preferred claim on the intangibles tax. but the decisions do 

not make the allocation to libraries" a rainisW "duty of the 

commission. The commission may exercise judgement as to any 
one library* s need. 

The statute should state clearly whether this need is a 
relative one determined by comparing library service to other 
local programs, or whether need is to be determined in accordance 
with standards ( to be established by the Ohio State Idbrary Board) . 
or whether need is to be related simply to the ability of a local 
coDuiunity to profit by each added increment of library service. 

The other deficiency is that there is no statutory basis 
for allocation of funds among several lit»J*aries in a given county. 
Local traditions and aggressiveness by the library board and the 
librarian seem to be the major determinants of how much of the 
intangibles tax is actually allocated to libraries. In short, 
in the absence of a clear statutory statement, local political 
processes are followed in decision making. Although a library 
board may appeal a local consmission* s decision to the State 
Board Tax Appeals, such action is rare and moreover is not an 
effective way to resolve local differences of opinion in the use 
of tax funds. 

Some formal standard is also necessary even if all of the 
intangibles tax in all counties were made available for library 
service because the amount must still be distributed among ,^e 
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eligible libraries in each county according to their individual 
needs. 

Some of the resentment expressed by library personnel, past 
and present, against the local budget commissions could be mini- 
miaed if the membership of the commission were enlarged to in- 
clude representatives of other bodies* including library boards. 

On a theoretical basis, there is no reason to limit membership 
to county officials since the county itself is not responsible 
for direct administration of all the services for which the 
commission approves allocations. 

Term of Office for Trustees : The success of a library program 

depends as much on local leadership by a board of trustees as it 
does on the professional personnel who operate the library. What 
hind of board is best has been discussed for many years by persons 

totwested in library service. Indeed, the issue is^ not unique 
to libraries because supporters of other public services which 
are administered in a similar manner have also been concerned 
about their boards. 

Although there are no universally accepted formal standards 
by which to measure the adequacy of a board* there are some 
general guides: (1) representation of all segments of a community* 

(2) sufficient turnover to allow easy introduction of new ideas* 

(3) forceful leadership in explaining the library program to the 
community and then marshalling support in the community, (ifr) 
supervision of the administration of the library in such, a way 
that the professional librarian has maximum freedom to develop a 
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program in accordance with accepted standards and community needs. 

In applying these four generalizations to Ohio* the survey 
questionnaire indicates that it has a problem common to a number 
ot states: A„ tendency for boards to be composed of 

with fairly long tenure in office, and with a selected economic 
and social background. Of the trustees surveyed, for example* 
nearly 50 percent had served on their respective boards for more 
than 10 years and 20 percent for more than 20 years. The pattern 
was similar in all sizes of cities and counties. About 65 per- 
cent of the board members were business and professional personnel, 
with only 3 to 5 percent being definitely labeled as religious 

or labor leaders. “Housewife'*^ and miscellaneous other back- 
grounds accounted for the remaining 30 to 32 percent. In terms 

of a division between men and women membership, for the libraries 
reporting, 54 percent of the board members were men and 46 per- 
cent were women. M the larger libraries (over 100.000 vol- 
umes) as many as 70 to 75 percent of the m«nbers were men. About 
29 percent of the board members were over age 60, 6l percent 
were between the ages 4) and 60. and only 10 percent were under 
40 years old. There was some indication from the questionnaires 
that many board members were not always regular attenders at 

meetings. 

It would be preferable to provide for a uniform term of 
office for trustees and to limit appointment to successive terms 
so that there saght be constant, though United, turnover among 

’mere is some indication that most of the housevdves were econom- 
4 ..any and socially in the business and professional class. 



trustees. While this matter could be the subject of statutory 
change, it seems wiser to suggest that the State Library Board 
make this general topic the subject of a policy statement, to 
be disseminated through the State Library* s extension activities. 

This suggestion for shorter terms is not a general criticism 
of present trustees because it is obvious from an examination of 
general library data that a number of them have labored diligently 
in the interest of library development in Ohio. One piece of 
evidence of this is the relatively high position of Ohio librar- 
ies in general, and the fact that nearly 90 percent of the mem- 
bers (according to the survey) are able to bring to library policy- 
making the benefits of broad experiences in a variety of community 
activities. In some respects, the present practice can be under- 
stood and perhaps even justified in past years as necessary in 
order to establish the library as an institution and because 
general public support in communities was often meagre. 

In the last ten years, though, library service has changed 
so much that previous practices no matter how sound outwardly are 
not sufficient. Library service, for eacample, is much broader in 
that it is designed to assist all segments of society with numer- 
ous programs. All of the beneficiaries of these programs should 
have an active voice in as direct a way as possible in both 
planning and administering them. Young persons in par«iicular 
must be given greater representation because of their growing 
numbers, because they are the major users of the library, and 
because of their potentially new views of library service. 
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Bepresentatives of low Income people and other specialized groups 
also have a special insight into the needs for library programs. 
Shorter terms are probably the easiest way to facilitate broader 
representation and a constant infusion of new ideas. 

It is recognized that the length of office is a point of 
continuing controversy at all levels of government, although the 
general tr«id is to limit terms for appointive boards. Continuity 
and eagjerienoed leadership are obviously essential, and these are 
usually the product of long service. On the other hand, respon- 
siveness to change and injection of new ideas are equally highly 

desired values. 

School service i In many states, and within the profession in 
general, there have been numerous dialogues about the relation- 
ship of public and school Ubrary service. The relationship is 
important in part: ^ar where school districts sponsor the public 
library service because school boards too often dilute the public 
service in an effort to maintain a high level of direct classroom 
or teacher assistance. Such dUution is often inadvertent or the 
result of local pressures to finance only one service adequatdy. 

Other things being equal, one would ejqiect to see this 
difficulty in Ohio because of the relatively large number of 
school district pubUc libraries. The intanglKles tax method 
of financing accentuates the issue somewhat since school districts 
normally do not have access to this source of revenue, and they 
too are faced with financial difficulties. When the pubUc 
library program in a school district, for example, does not 
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receive the full intangibles tax allocation, any “deficit” 
i«ould have to be borne by the regular school budget. On the 
other hand, intangibles tax fimds could easily be used to 
finance those public services most directly related to the 
educational program. 

The easiest way to resolve this kind of issue is to enact 
a statute or adopt rules and regulations (jointly by the State 
Library and education agency) which state standards of public 

library service. Such standards should not- be consider^d^as 

penalizing or criticizing those school districts that have 
assumed the responsibility for general public service. Instead, 
they should aid them in being sure that there is a balanced pro- 
gram which recognizes both student and adult needs. 

Certification of Librarians ; Ohio law provides for the certi- 
fication of county district librarians (Section 3375*^?) • Three 
items can be noted about the content and administration of the 
law. First, it is difficult to articulate the rationale for 
certification of only county district librarians. The original 
motive, to be assured than this type of library is properly super- 
vised by a professionally trained person, was undoubtedly valid. 
From the viewpoint of general statewide development, though, an 
equally valid argument can be made to either include all libraries 
or repeal the present law. Of the two alternatives, the former 
is, of course, preferred, particularly since there is general 
evidence on a national basis that states will become increasingly 
concerned with providing adequate and uniform or equal service 
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In all communities* 

Secondly* there are several acting district librarians* 
Although it is sometimes necessary to permit a person to act 
in an official capacity even though not officially qualified, 
it is considered poor practice legally and professionally to 
have continuous exceptions* In all probability, the certifi<» 
cation board should examine the qualifications it has established 
to see if they are realistic* If they are, it would be both 
appropriate and desirable for the state itself to devote re- 
sour ces^to recruiting qus^if ied~persons*^ If » " on ^he -other^ hand, - 
the difficulty is the local library j corrective steps should be 
taken to resolve problems at this level* 

If it is desired to expand certification, ideally the pre- 
sent certification law should be changed to provide for control 
of the certification process by the Ohio State Library Board* 
it is recommended elsewhere that the Board be appointed by the 
Governor* Gubernatorial appointment is commonly followed in 
professional certification and licensing because licensing and 
certification are of direct public interest since the service 
to be performed is a public one* Certification and licensing 
should be administered in such a way that either the public or 
members of the profession have a relatively easy and clear channel 
to express their desire for changes and to effect them by new 
appointments to the Board if necessary* 

Again, without any criticism of the present members, it is 

generally considered undesirable to name ex officio members to a 
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certification board as the present Ohio law does. As library 
service develops, including increased state aid, there may be 
occasions when the State Librarian will be in a general super- 
visory position over a local library. He should not participate 
in these cases in the certification of the librarian. Further- 
more, stating that the libratdans of the two libraries with the 
largest circulation shall serve Implies that only these two will 
always be the best qualified persons in the state. 

Certification should not be regarded merely as a method of 
limiting entrance to' liirrariansTii^ Entz^wce^pbh prof es 
library work should be most commonly through formal education. 
However, entrance by virtue of previous experience, examination 
and reciprocity with other states should also be provided for. 

Librarians individually and collectively as a profession 
should undertake a program to re-establish amicable relations 
with other governmental units and their associations. An out- 
sider is Impressed when examining the governmental and fiscal 
structure of Ohio libraries by the verbalized discordance. All 
local units of goveinment are financed from the same tax base 
and perform various services aimed at the total development and 
preservation of the community. All of them, therefore, should be 
coordinated. Ohio local planning laws are one administrative 
device to facilitate coordination, but this alone is not suffi- 
cient. Some of the present antipathy is apparently the result of 
the use of a special tax for one service, and the seeming 



relttctencd of soma library parsonndL to coordinate their pro- 
gram with other city services* Regardless of how the differ- 
ences developed or the original causes* library personnel should 
assume the initiative in resolving the disagreements* participate 
in all local planning* and assist other units of government 
wherever possible* 



Chapter VI 
CoeiBiunlcatione 

The Ohio State Librarian has recently taken action to in* 
forn state agencies about the library* s services* This service 
shoidd be expanded in agency coverage, refined in techniques 
and broadened to cover all departments of the library* 

It must be regretted that state government in Ohio has 
operated without the solid information base which a strong State 
sexvi^cie to gw could provider itoile^^^^^ " 

that many agencies have their own information systems and some 
have rather creditable Hbraries, even these agencies could 
boiefit from a broad based State Library service* 

The recent establishment of the Information Resources and 
Services (IR) Division of the State Library is a step in the 
proper directiono **In a very real sense the new Division con- 
stitutes a special library for state government and for supple- 
menting the reference and Information resources of other Ohio 
Ubraries***^ 

Active participation of the State Library in the plans and 
activities of the state government and its contribution of li- 
brary and information services to various agencies should be of 
value to the state generally* This activity also represents a 
primary channel of communication between the State Library staff, 

from the State Library* (Mo State Library* June 22, 

196^P. 
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particularly the SUte Ubrarlan, and other executive agenciee* 
Service to the legislature can similarly bring about aa increased 
understai^ding of problems and, most important, mtual respect. 
Included as a recommendation of this report, for these and other 
reasons, is one to the effect that there be established a special 
governmental service unit in the State Ubrary with somewhat 
broader responsibilities than the new Division. 

While the organization of this unit will be determined by 
many factors, it seems logical that each of the three positions 

recommended be assigned. a_specific group of s^te ^en^es. 

These assignments should be based on rational aUocatlons of 
agencies so that each of the new staff members can develop know- 
ledge about the concerns and problems of a logically selected 

group of agencies. 

A significant part of this unit* s work will be accomplished 
individually through the advice and assistance provided to agen- 
cies which maintain their own Information services whether these 
are simple office coUections or fairly large libraries. The 
State Library should provide strong leadership In preparing a 
long-range plan for the development of necessary library services 

in state agencies. 

The State Library will need to carefully dslinoate its role 
in this regard. While it cannot interfere with any agency’s pre- 
rogatives, at the same Ume V. should seek to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of effort and materials and insofar as possible 
insure the ei^loitation of existing resources. The inter- 
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agency advlsoiry connlttee proposed by Nelson Associates can 

2 

provide valuable assistance In this regard. 

X. CoBMBunications with PubUc Libraries 

Public Information Office : Some Ohio libraries have developed 
public information programs which are second to none in the nation. 
Unusually fine printed materials are prepared in all of the larger 
libraries and many high quality radio and television programs 
are prepared. These sMdatively large libraries are also able to 

oblain significant press coverage of library even ts an d feature 

articles which interpret the library's many services to the 
community. 

As one moves away from the larger libraries to the smaller 
the quality of public information activities begins to deteriorate 
and diminish to the point that the smallest libraries are largely 
unseen anr' unheard. Xet in many ways an active comunicatlons 
program may be more important for the smallest library than for 
the largest. The large library by virtue of its size, great 
resources* and multiple service ouUets* will always attract a 
variety of users. The smaller library* because of its single 
loealdon* generally shorter hours and limited resources* must 
make a substantial impact upon Its community in order to adiieve 
maximum utilization. 

Host (Mo libraries lack the specialized talent to sustain 
programs of community information. Functioning at the state 

^Present Operations and mure Opportunities", c New York 3 Nelson 
Associates* Xnc* * 1967 * P* 3^* 
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level an office for pabllc infomation could provide valuable 
liaison with state-wide media groups euch as the Ohio Association 
of Broadcasters* newspaper associations* newspaper chains* and 
wire service* 

Library Public Rations Couacili Ohio libraries now employ 
some of the country* s best Ubrary public information pracU- 
tloners. Vihlle it is true that few libraries can afford this 
type of talent* the fact remains that the public and community 
relations staff ef the major Ubrarles constitute a major talent 

resource which ^ouid be hrouitht into ^ 

effectiveness of library communications state-wide. 

Conversations with a number of these people indicate that 
they now meet informaUy on an Infrequent basis. These meetings 
are primarily for sharing of ideas and techniques. With leader- 
ship and macouragement from the State library this group could 
become a potent source of ideas i'nd programs which could be 

operated on a state-wide basis* 

This group could bo organised into a Library Public Halations 

and through the Public Infomation Department, funds 
should bo made available for its worit. Oniiko commercial enter- 
prises, Ubrarles are not or should not be in competition ulth 
one another. For this reason a high degree of cooperation oan 
and should exist among llbmrios. It is not difficult to envision 
the development of a system in which posters like the exceUent 
developed in the Dayton PubUe Ubrary could be used 
state-uide. Radio and TV programs and spot aimouncements which 
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could be used state-wide could be developed. 

Communications can be an expensive process. Librarians 
need to examine the great resources which other private and 
public institutions devote to catching the eye and ear of the 
public and ask themselves is there really a viable alternative 
if the library's message is relevant. A relatively small sum 
in professionally planned programs of state-wide impact coulLd 
dramatically improve the library image in Ohio. 

Improving LocaJ Tdbya yy Communications i ^e ava il able re l evant 
information and field visit experiences lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that even thou^ many are small and many are under- 
staffed* Ohio libraries could and would do a better job in 
utilizing the less sophisticated means of communications * given 
training and technical skills. 

One of the first taskf of the Public Information Office 
and the Library Public Relations Council should be to develop* 
with the assistance of appropriate groups and individuals* a 
series of workshops designed to improve tlie communications skills 
of Ohio library staff members* 

All available sources should be tapped in this effort. OJA 
and the Library Public Relations Council should jointly review 
past utilization of the National Library Week Program in (Riio 
to determine how this excellent larogram can be more creatively 
used. Similar reviews ^uld be made of other external sources* 
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II. CoBUttunieations About Resources Among Libraries 

It is understood that a thorou^ study of the State Library 
Union Catalog and the union catalog covering the greater Cleve- 
land area which is maintained at Western Reserve University is 
now underway. 1!his study will undoubtedly indicate directions 
for future growth and dev^opment. 

In planning a new role for the Union Catalog) care should 
be taken to insure that this project and the C^o College Li- 
brary Center project move forward in concert. Particular care 
should be taken to Insure compatibility of systems so that the 
two centers can inter-communicate easily. Sventual merger of 
the two ^ould not be overlooked as a possibility. 

One important additional service which the Catalog could 
easily render with minor modification in operating procedures 
would be to serve as a check point to prevent the discard of the 
last known copy of a book in the state. Contributing librarians 
could notify the Union Catalogs of discards as is now done» but 
agree to hold the discards for a set period of time to enable 
personnel of the Catalog to determine that another copy of the 
book is held in a contributing library. A library holding the 
lant known copy of a book scheduled for discard could be requested 
to transfer the book to the State XAbrary. Iibraxd.es contributing 
to the Union Catalog own 1 3*523# 13^ volumes representing 59^ of 

3 

the total public library book resources in the state. It is true 
that not all of these volumes are represented in the Union Cata- 
log but since the Catalog dates back to the 1930*s it is clear 

^Ohio State Libraiy'. 196? Directory for Ohio Libraries . Ohio 
State Library^ 196?. p. ^i0«46* 
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that the cards represent an enormous resource covering a sig- 
nificant portion of public library holdings. 

One problem which will need to be resolved prior to 
enlarging the Catalog's operation is the number of libraries 
from which cards must be received to enable the Catalog to per- 
form its functions. Collections of contributing libraries 
range from sli^tly more than 50,000 volumes to over 3 million 
volumes. The largest concentration of contributors is in the 
rang^e of 1^,000-200 |OOO^t^^^ an equal number spread 

ai pong the larg<MT categories. In the light of this distribution 
it is questionable that the six libraries which own fewer than 
150,000 volumes are contributing a significant number of unique 
items. A cost-benefit relationship question could also be raised 
about the ten libraries which are between 150,000-200,000 volumes. 

Before making major changes in the Catalog and certainly 
prior to making plans for conversion to automatic equipment it 
will be necessary to know how many contributors are needed. It 
may well be that simply Including the eight libraries each of 
which holds more than 500,000 volumes would aiisvire nearly com- 
plete coverage of public library holdings. These libraries to- 
gether are adding nearly 700,000 volumes annually and it is quite 
likely that the comprehensiveness of the Catalog would not suffer 
if they were the only sources of input. 

Increased Lone Range Plannings Ohio public Ubraries and boards 
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need to begin to participate in programs for long-range planning 
of library resources and programs* <>iestionnalre returns indi- 
cated that slightly more than half of the libraries have **a plan 
for development In the coming few years*" (See Chapter II)* 

While many library boards and/or staff have a planning committee 
It seems oLear from conversations that to a very large degree 
these committees are concerned almost exclusively with planning 
for physical facilities* This impression Is strengthened in 
that only 37 of the 1 30 responding libraries have had a survey 
of their operations* (^Ses Chapter Il)i^~ — — — — — 

The aralysis of newspaper clipid.ngs on file in the State 
Library indicates a very low level of activity in long-range 
planning* 

One of the growing concerns of government at all levels is 
the development of long-range plans to ensure the orderly growth 
and development of services to meet future needs* In several- 
areas, notably the Miami River Valley, in southwestern Ohio and 
in the greater Cleveland area libraries Ivre established more or 
less informal groups to discuss mutual problems* This trend is 
a healthy one and should be encouragcKi* In its administration 
of state and federal funds and in the preparation of library 
standards the State Librarian sl\ould seek to encourage joint 
long-range planning among the libraries in each county and among 
groups of counties which form natural areas for cooperative services* 
State Library consultants should maintain close liason 
with these regional planning councils to assure that as regional 
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plans are developed these wiU fit into the framework of a state- 
wide plan for library growth. 

III. Comiminications with S pecial Grottps 

Urban Problema and Federal Programs ^ Except for several construc- 
tion projects funded under the Appalachia program, evidence could 
not be found tlmt many non«LSCA federal dollars are being 03Q>ended 
in public library programs. Where library participation in federal 
programs could bo detected it was ordinarily, though not always, 
either passive, accepting Job Corps members to do tasks in the 
library, or a traditional part of the library* s programs— Head- 
start children coming to the library for the story hour, loaning 
books to a migrant summer school program* 

In interviews, librarians generally indicated frustration 
in attempting to develop programs under the framework of federal 
programs, particularly the poverty programs. Universally there 
was an expression that assistance was needed from the State Library 
in collecting information about the library applications of federal 
programs, in assisting libraries in the preparation of grant pro- 
posals and applications and providing leadership for the develop- 
ment of programs of action which might enable libraries to amelio- 
rate the effect of social change on individuals. 
nAvAoDing the Image of th e State Ubrary: Ohio librarians and 

library trustees have not had or been given a clear view of the 
duties and responsibiUUes of the State Ubrary Board. The 
objsetives which the State Ubrary pursues in its programs have 
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not been eLeai^ly articulated. Data to support these conclusions 
must necessarily be based on less than "hard" sources, but the 
sources are sufficiently varied to indicate at least circum- 
stantially that the statements are valid. 

1* Interviews conducted by N^son Associates staff 
members eHeited that librarians did not have a clear 
or in some cases appreciative view of the iole of the 
State Library Regional Centers. 

2. Responses to the (juestionnaire for the study of 
the Ohio Library Association and Ohio Library Trustee 



Association indicated that some librarians and trus- 



tees tended to confuse the OLA-OLTA with the State 
4 

Library. 

3. Both the Nelson Associates field interviews and 
those of this surveyor found that while librarians 



had strong views on the roles which the State Library 



should play in library development there was cer- 
tainly no consensus about priorities, or methods 
which should be followed. 

•mese same sources also support the view that there is now 
a determination to unite under the leadership of a well respected 



State Librarian and take significant forward strides. 



^Altman, Ellen. "The Ohio Ubrary AssociaUon 

dbrary Trustee Association." cNew Brunswick, N.J., Author 3 

967 . p. 5^ and 61. 
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For all of the foregoing reasons It sesiiis Imperative that 
the State Library Board and the State Librarian have access to 
a pabLlo relations counsel which can offer staff skilled In a 
variety of communications techniques* 

fhe function p*^posed here should In no way be confused 
with the Public Inlbrmatlon Department proposed earlier* This 
Is a much more direct and for the Imnedlate future a much more 
Intensive task than could be expected of the Public Information 
Department If that unit Is to accomplish the Important objec- 
tives set for It. At a future point ^en major changes In 
function and organization have occurred It may be desirable 
again to anal3rze the situation and determine whether a need for 
external counsel continues. 



Chapter VXI 



Ihe Ohio Library Association and 
Ohio Trustee Association 

Four years ago the officers of the two associations 
(«^ef erred to hereafter as OLA and OLTA) decided to pool their 
resources and establish an executive office to encompass the 
activities of the two groups and to serve as a spokesman for 
library interests* Until that time much of the vozic of the 
associations had been done at the State Library 

The Buies and Regulations of the Joint Executive Boards" 
state that the purpose of the office is "to advance total li« 
brary development in the state of Ohio* the education of mem* 
bers of both groups » the interpretation of library needs to the 
general public and legislative bodies* to support the programs* 
functions* and operations of the Sta^&e Library* and to render 
to Individual libraries* 3ibrarians and trustees Important ser- 
vices which do not conflict with the functions of the State 
Library*" 

At the time the office was pro|)osed several members wrote 
the OLA president eicpressing the fear that the office would 
conflict with the powers and responsibilities of the State Li- 
brary* These fears seem to have been unfounded* A close co- 
operation presently exists between both agencies* They work 
together on educational programs and legislative matters* In 
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fact« Many of those persons Inter/iewed during the survey ;feXt 
that OLA and OLTA had become stronger and more vital organiza- 
tions since they were no longer dependent upon the State Library, 
Only three other State Library associations have estab- 
lished executive offices* Tne New York and Pennsylvania 
associations have selected office managers to oversee their 
operations while California and Ohio favored naming executive 
directors who are also librarians. According to the "Rules 
and Regulations of the Joint Executive Boards", the director 
works under the supervision of the directors of both associa- 
tions and executes policies which they determine. Because he 
is well acquainted with library matters and because he also 
attends the meetings of the executive boards, the director is 
in a position to advise the officers on establishing policy for 
both groups* 

I* The Ohio Library Association 

HembershiPi There are sis classes of members of OLAs Active, 
Subscription, Sustaining, Honorary, Continuing and Life* By 
far the largest number of members are in the first class* Total 
membership in 19^7 was 2,181* Except for a drop in 1966, mem- 
bership has risen steadily from 1,680 in 195^ to the prosent 
level* Fourteen public libraries, two college and two insti- 
tutional libraries enrolled as members in 1987* 

The association draws the greatest portion of its public 
library members from the larger libraries* The organization 
has not been successful in enrolling staff from the smallest 

libraries in the state* 



TABI.E 1 • 

HUMBER OF MEMBERS FROM PUBUC UBRARIES 
BY SIZE OF LIBRARY* 



Number of Volumes 


1966 


1965 


under 10.000 


ti 


4 


10,001-25,000 


59 


62 


25 , 001 - 50,000 


107 


124 


50 , 001 - 100,000 


t53 


165 


lOOpOOl - plus 


1071 


1207 



NUMBER OF UBRARISS HAVING NO MEMBERS 



BY SIZE OF LIBRARY* 



Number of Volumes 


1966 


12^ 


under 10,000 


24 


25 


10 , 001 - 25,000 


42 


45 


25 , 001 - 50,000 


1? 


17 


50 , 001 - 100.000 


4 


8 


100,001 - plus 


0 


0 


*Figures not available for 196?. 







Although OLA welcomes members from other than public libraries t 



only 23 percent of the total possible number of college library 
employees belong to OLA. 



TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF ACADEMIC LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
IN FULL-TIME EQUIVALENTS^ 



Professional 

Non«*Professional 

Total 

OLA Members 



1967 (est.) 1966 (eat.) 1965 



Z 1 S 6.6 

658.4 

1145 

262 



457.6 

619.5 

1077.1 

214 



428.6 

580.6 

1009.2 

217 



*1965 figures derived by totaling data in Ohio Directory Of 
libraries. 1966 and 196? figures estimated based on increase of 
academic librarians in Ohio since 1962s Sources (Mo Directory 
Of Libraries s 1961-1966. Student employees are not included. 
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Of the 1261 persons classified as school librarians in the 
state* 1059 belong to the Ohio Association of School libraries* 
a division of the Ohio Education Association. In 1967» 1^7 
joined the Ohio Library Association. Jt should be noted that 
that OASL holds its conference at the time of the state teadiers* 
convention which is a school holiday. It appears than many prin- 
cipals are reluctant to allow these librarians additional time 



to attend OLA meetings. 

The latest edition of the Ohio Directory of li braries regis- 
ters 91 special libraries and states that its listing is incomplete. 
The Special Libraries Associaid.on reports that it has 262 members 
in its Ohio Chapters. Thirty-on© special librarians belong to OLA. 

The tables below give an estimate of the total number of 
libraries of all types in the state and the membership by typo 



of library in OLA. 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF LIBRARIES IN OHIO 



Type 

Public 

Academic 

Special 

School 
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mi 


258^ 


258 


264 


60 * 


60 


58 


95* 


93* 


91 


1*W# 


1*h00* 


1*051** 



♦ Estimated. Official figures not reported for 1967# 

♦♦ Includes only libraries open full-time 

# Sources School Library Services Office* Ohio Department 
of Education. 



wsm 
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TABLE k 

OU MEMBERSHIP BX TYPE OF UBRARY 



Type 


1967 


1966 


1965 


Public 


1526 


1458 


1428 


Academic 


262 


215 


217 


Special 


31 






School 


147 


115 


116 


Other* 


130 


77 


140 


*Includes student members 








TABLE 3 








NUMBER OF STUDENT MEMBERS* 




School 


12S1 




1966 


College 


17 




10 


Hi^ School 


4 




1 


Other 


8 




0 


^Figures not available prior to 1966. 







For many years# until the establishment of the executive 
offices# the State Library served as unofficial headquarters for 
OLA* Committee meetings were held there# and a member of the 



State Library staff served as membership secretary# 

The State librarian and other staff members were called 
upon to speak at nearly every annual conference and district 
meeting. In fact# personnel of the State library dominated the 
district meeting committee until 1966# A check of this committee 
revealed that the same State library staff member has served con- 
tinuously for over eleven years# 



o 
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In n^rly every area in vhlch OlA operated the State 
Library had a large voice. Part of the reason for this situ- 
ation may be explained by the fact that the previous State 
librarian acted as a cohesive force or focal point for the 
association before the OIA Executive Director came on the scene* 

However, the major portion of OU*s educational programs 
have been and still are dependent upon State library funds. 

OIA members, working with State Library staff, plan and conduct 
various educational workshops on both the professional and non- 
professional level. 

Sometimes trustees and librarians call upon the Executive 
] rector for help in solving their library problems. If he 
feels that the nature of the problem is within the domain of 
the State Library, he refers the caller to that agency. Never- 
theless, he does attempt to hdp some who seek advice. There- 
fore, it is conceivable that the executive office might inad- 
vertently step into the province of the State Library. 

No statement of policy setting forth the duties and powers 
of each office in relation to the other has been formulated to 
date. According to the participants, no areas of disagreement 
have arisen as yet either. Relations in the past are no sure 
indication of relations in the future especially if the current 
personnel changes. iTuerefore, it is recommended that a special 
panel of OIA members and State Library staff be appointed to 
prepare a detailed policy statement outlining the boundailes 
and responsibilities of the OLA and the State Library in 



connection with each other* 

Ciovemance of OIA ? While the day to day activities involved in 
operating the association are handled by the Executive Ihrector* 
policy naking and planning are vested in the officers and a 
Board of Directors. A nominating committee headed by the pre- 
vious prssid^t selects one candidate for president, vice-president 
secretary, ALA representative, and the Board of Directors* This 
slate is presented for election at the annual conference* The 
t ice-president is also president-^ect* It is interesting that 
the current vice-president is the first school librarian chosen 
for such high office* Since its founding in 1895 the association 
has chosen 12 presidents from college libraries and $0 from public. 

The number of persons on the Board of Directors has varied* 

At present there are eight members* two of whom are past presi- 
dents of OlA* According to the Revised Constitution of 1966, 

**The executive board consists of the elected officers, the im- 
mediate past president and six members at large to serve for 
terms of three years on a rotating basis, two to be nominated 

rndti year at the annual meeting* " 

The various interests of the association and its major 
activities operate through a system of committess* The number 
and types of these committees has been altered slightly through 
the years as the interests of the organization have changed. 

Their size has also grown* For example, in 1957 there were 81 
committee spaces* and in 196? there w€»re 132* 
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In 1964 OU fomed a Llbxary Davalopnent Cownittee* The 
president of OU at that tine «rote$ "The charge given to the 
oomnittee has deXiberately been kept general«>*«>to fomulate a 
dynamic program by which the OU can advance the development 
aiid progress of Ohio libra«*ies. The committee has -been giv«i 
wide latitude and powers to investigate any problem that it 
believes relevant to the improvement of librarianship in Ohio# 
and it has full authority to establish such sub-committees as 
it deems necessary*" He further stated that the ccmmittee might 
investigate the problem of the State library and the relation of 
OU-OLTA to itt It was also suggested that the group consider- 
the improvement of financial support for Ohio libraries! the 
extension of academic library resources and their co-ordination 
with other library resources in the state. 

The School District Organization Study staff in 1966 re- 
quested OU to prepare a report on public library purpose and to 
present facts regarding the size of efficient library units. A 
sub-connittee of the Development Committee drafted "A Statement 
of the Punctlona and Objectives of I^blic Libraries with S]^- 
eial Consideration of their Relationship to School Libraries" 
and published along with it a "Policy Statement on Public Li- 
brary and School Library Relationships" prepared by two OU 
members who work in the school library field* 

The recently formed Membership Services Committee is con- 
cerned with fringe benefits for library employees* It has 



already cowducted a poll and detemined that the members are 
interested in group life insurance, hospital indemnity benefits 
and disability income protection. An underwriter is presently 

drawing up policies for this insurance. 

_Two^ groups of long standing deal with recruitm^t wd 
scholarships. The association grants %300 to a State library 
consultant for trips outside Ohio to interview prospective em. 
lioyees at library schools in the Midwest. The committee also 
organized a file of “positive image" librarians to give speeches 

on librarianship around the state. 

The presidSiit of the orgaiization has the power to appoint 
all committees and designate their chairmen. Nowhere in the 
constitution are there any guidelines for selection except the 
passage on the Board of Directors quoted earlier. In fact, 
membership in the association is ^ot even required. OLA seems 
no different from many other associations where the same reli- 
able “old hands" are called to serve again and again. Two com- 
mittee members from 1935 currently retain committee assignments. 
Table 6 gives an ir.dication of the selection process in forming 
committees* 

A ohe<^ on appointments revealed that nearly every com- 
mittee received at least one new member this year, and there 
seems to some evidence that some people who had never served 
before were selected. On the other hand, two committees (Na- 
tional Library Week and Institutions) have had the same people 



serving for four and seven years respectively# The same mem- 
ber of the State Library staff has retained a place on the 
District Meeting Committee for at least eleven years# 

TABLE 6 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS SERVING OK MORE THAN ONE COMMITTEE 



Year 

196 ?* 

1966 

1964 

1961 

195? 



Number of 
Committee Spaces 

132 

124 

64 

93 

81 



Persons Serving 
2 Committees 

12 

11 

7 

13 

7 



Persons Serving 
3 Committees 

4 

6 

1 

3 

3 



♦These figures do not include the new Audio-Visual Subcommittee 
which includes 9 repeats out of a total of 13 members# 



An analysis of committee assignments for 1966 and 196? 
revealed that the largest proportion of those selected represent 
northeastern Ohio# (See Table ?)• This may be attributed in 
part to the distribution of professional librarians and possibly 
to the fact that four of the past five presidents and the current 

president-elect are from the same area# 

TABLE 7 

COMMITTEB REPRESENTATION BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA* 



Area 

Northeast 
Northwest 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Central 



ML 

32 

11 

2 

18 

9 



1966 

2 ? 

12 

4 

16 

6 



*No count was made for those serving on more tto one committee. 

These areas were determined by arbitrarily area* 

into four equal parts with a circle around the Columbus area# 
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That representatives irom the largest libraries receive 
the most ccmuaittee assignments there ia no doubt* Hor is it 
surprising in view of the fact that membership support comes 
primarily from large libraries* 

TABLE 8 

COMMITTEE RBFRISEHTATION BT SIZE OE LIHl|i^X* 



Volumes in Library 

Over 100 *000 
50,000-100,000 

25.000. 50.000 

10.000. 25.000 
Under 10,000 



12a 

56 

9 

6 

1 

0 



1966 

55 

5 

6 

a 

0 



♦Figures do not include persons serving on more than one committee* 



TABLE 9 

COMMITTEE REPRESBiTATlON BI TYPE OF LIBRARY* 



Library 

Public and State Library 77 79 

Acad^nic 12 ? 

Library School Faculty 6 2 

School ® ^ 

Special ® ^ 

♦Figures do not include persons serving on more than one 
committee* 

Since the rosters of committee members include their titles, 
it is interesting that no one was listed who appeal ed to work In 
a non-professional capacity. It is estimated that 30 percent of 
the current membership can be classed as non-profesilohal* 

Committee assignments for the past ten years indicated that 
the same people were sdeeted again and again* Those appointed 
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undoubtedly have demonstrated that they are not only capable 
but also Interested in the association. 

OLA Workshops ; All the OIA»s educational programs are Co* 
sponsored by the State Library. The Regional Training Committee 
of OLA draws up the programs along with State Library staff. 
Because the State Library finances them, it has final approval 
of all plans* 

Since t959 the two agencies have conducted an in-service 
training program for non-professional library staff. The 
faculty is drawn primarily from OLA members who donate their 
time* However, membership 1 ji the association is not required 
of the students. In June, 1967. only l^t of the 7^ participants 
at one of the workshops belonged to OLA, 

The programs have traditionally been geared for untrained 
personnel in small public libraries. Some of the large metro- 
pclitan systems conduct their own in-service training and, 
therefore, have little interest in permitting their people to 
go, althou^ two of the largest systems (Cuyahoga and Columbus) 
occasionally send branch personnel* The classes are h<^d in 
three or four areas around the state and enroHment is lii^ted 
to about 50 to 75 people at each location. Topics for the pro- 
gwoM Mttv jatpealation. referwce. bo okm o bil e, and 

with children and young adults* Because the workshops last only 
two or three da>o a great deal of material is touched on super- 
ficially, The knowledge of the students ranges over a wide 





spectrum from new employees fresh out of high school to mature 
college graduates with considerable library experience# The 
quality of the classes depends to a great extent on the indi- 
vidual instructor and the way he chooses to present the material* 
There is no special leadership training program for the faculty. 

Until 1966, no other types of educational programs were 
offered* Ijast year I^SCA money was made available for sever^ 
other workshops* The first of these was an administrative 
training institute for professional librarians only# co— sponsored 
by OIA, the State Library, the Intemational City Managers 
Association, ALA and the University of Akron's Institute for 
Civic Bldttcatlon* It was a pilot project based on the ICMA's 
text. Local lAbyayg Administration* Enrollment was 

limited to 15 directors of public libraries in communities under 
50,000 in northeastern Ohio* A similar administrative training 
Institute is planned for the fall of this year in the south- 
eastern part of the state* 

Recently the faculty of the library School of Western 
Reserve University presented a woikshop fiinded by the State 
Libraiy and assisted by OU* Participation in the program was 
not limited to graduate librarians although most of the students 
were professionals* The workshop, "Reference Needs in Ohio", 
cone^trated on the idea of inter-library ^-operation in - 
answering reference questions and discussed various types of 
handbooks* - 



Another one-day reference workshop for personnel without 
library school degrees is being offered in four different lo- 
cations of the state this summer. Instructors are drawn from 
libraries in each area. A book of programmed instruction 
dealing with basic reference sources was especially prepared 
for these woi^shops by Mr. Donald Sager# a-member of the 
Regional Training Committee. 

A small individual registration fee is charged for all of 
the workshops# but this does not begin to cover the total ex- 
penses. The difference is supplied by the State Library from 
LSCA funds. Because OLA has limited money it has not been able 
to offer any educational programs without the assistance of the 
State Library. In effect# the State Library has the power to 
decide what will or will not be done and calls upon the asso- 
ciation primarily for personnel to teach classes. The State 
Library must enroll employees from public libraries to all its , 
programs whether they belong to OLA or not. On the other hand# 
OU members who work in non-public libraries arc generally per- 
mitted to participate in these workshops only on an available 

space basis. ^ - 

atiH Dlatnct Mgetlnas; The «itire Bembershlp of both 

associations is invited to participate in the annual ffll con- 
Terence and the spring district nestings. The conference ro- 
tates between Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo and Colunbus. The 
staffs of these host libraries handle a great deal of the local 
arrangements. The Executive Director oversees aU the program 



pldnnlngt invites the speakers and signs up the eadiibitors* 

The annual business meetings and the election of officers 
for both associations take place at the conference. Most of 
the Round Tables also hold iasetings and present their programs. 
The trustees conduct a workshop at the same time. The confer- 
ence is one of the few association events which features some 
speakers from outside Chip. Participation among tinisteea has^“~^^^ 
been exceedingly low— approximately five percent of the total 
membership. 

The two associations alsi? sponsor a series of one-day 
district meetings each spring. VIhile these meetings take place 
at various points in the state there are no arbitrary geogra- 
phic^ boundaries outlining each district. The idea is to 
hold a meeting within a reasonable driving distance from the 
home community. A host library is designated for each area to 
find quarters large enough to accomodate the gathering and a 
place to lunch. 

In previous years each area had planned its own programs 
and utilized speakers and discussion leaders from the neigh- 
boring vicinity. However, this spring the same program and 
speakers were carried from one meeting to another. The same 
people seem, to be frequently requested to deliver the addresses. 

The district events are not* limited to OiA ffiw8bers, j-wme 
smaller libraries close for the day so all their employees may 
attend. As a result, many non-professionals have an opportunity 
to take part. However, an analysis of the programs offered in 
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the past shows Xittle consideration of their interests. 

The OLA. Rniifttim Although OLA sends flyers to keep members 
aware of upcoming meetings and special events, the association 
primarily communicates with its membership through the O^o 
Library Assootation Bulletin . The January. 1965, 
carried the cover message, ** Climate for digmges and it^was. . _ 

A new editor had turned a dull, small-budget quarterly into a 
bright and lively publication which won the H. W. Wilson Li- 
brary Periodical Award the following year. 

Nearly all the articles are written by Ohio librarians. 

An analysis of the types of features which appeared from 1962 __ 
to 196 ? showed that 33 dealt primarily with public libraries, 

23 were of general interest such as Xerox copying, literary 
discussions, etc. , eight covered academic Ubraries and two 
school libraries. Nine speeches were either reprinted or sum- 
marized. Some library and personnel news is included in each 
issue along with column written by the OLA president and Ex- 
ecutive Director. An especially good feature is a cartoon 
page which pokes fun at the library world. 

Eighty percent of those who responded to the OLA question- 
naire said they read the Bulletin regularly, although some of 
those reported that the publication did not help In th^r wo^, 
but they enjoyed reading it anyway. 

T^p ;ii,iative Program ; 0U»s greatest contribution to libraries 
and the library prof ession in the state has been its legislative 
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program. Policy on legisXativd matters is set by the OIA £bard 
of Directors for the association. The Board Is advised by its 

legislative committee and leg«CL counsel. 

Until 1961 1 the organization hired a Columbus attorney for 
each biennial session of the legislature to oversee the program 
for that particular session. This usually meant defending the 
intangibles tax from continuing as^ults. Six years agOf-a 
permanent legal counsel was retained to advise -on the entire 
program on a continuing basis* In addition* he files ••friend 
of the court** briefs on any library litigation in which OIA is 
Interested and sometimes consults with individual libraries 
and their legal counsels on problems which might have state- 
wide impli«»tions* ^ ^ - 

On the whole, the legislative program over the last two 

sessions has been successful. The base salary for State Li- 
brarian was increased by $ 3 , 300 . A Mil was passed to permit 
a Board of Trustees to release the library dLexic from liability 
for loss of funds occuring as a result of matters beyond the 
clerk's control. Association libraries were given the right 
to appeal rulings of their budget commissions. None of the 
measures introduced at this session has been ^acted at the 

time of this writing. 

The QhlQ Ubmrv OLA in a Joint venture with the 

Ohio library Trustees Association, the Ohio Association of Law 
librarians, the State Library Board, the (Nilo Assodatton of 
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School Librarians and the College Section of the Ohio College 
Association formed the Ohio Library Foundation. This non- 
profit corporation, established in 1963t is designed to promote 
better service in all types of libraries in the state. The 
current and the two immediate past presidents of the groups 
named above and members of the State Library Board comprise 
the Board of the Ohio Library Foundation. 

\A)ile the objectives of the foundation are ambitious— 
building programs, scholarships, automated catalogs of public 
library holdings and research projects, the group has not been 
actilTe in raising foundation capital. As of June, 1967, the 
foundation's assets totaled only $55C3*67» Part of that was 

raised by the sale of publications. 

The f oundation is the one unifying agency representing a 
cross-section of aU types of libraries in the state. 

II. Th^ Qhi Q Library Trustees Association 

Membership- . The Ohio Library Trustees Association has two types 
of members— individual and institutional. The constitution 
and bylaws of the association makes eligible any member or 
former member of a public library board or any person Interested 
in public librwies. Trustees may join OU but deny OLTA member- 
ship to library employees. Only three trustees presently belong 
to OLA. Of th 1?60 trustees in Ohio, 133^ I'eti^ m^^ 

OLTA. 

Individual dues were only $1.00 per year until 1967 i»hen 
they were incr^sed to $3.00. As result of the increase. 
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menbership dropped* 

TABLE 10 

INDIVIDUAL. M04BBRSHIPS IN 



Tear 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

i960 

1959 

1958 



Number of Members 

1336 

1580 

1566 

1426 

l463 

1530 

1532 

1478 

1453 

1^163 



The bulk of the income used for OLTA expenses and for oper- 
ating the executive offices is derived from institutional member- 
ships. Authority to pay such dues from library funds is based on 
Ohio Attorney General’s Opinion 19^* No. 4122 and a 1958 ruling 
from the Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of Public Offices. 

Only public libraries may join OLTA as institutions. How- 
ever* OLA began enrolling institutional members from both public 
and non-public libraries in 1967. To date 14 public, two college, 
and two institutional libraries have joined. OLA dues are small 
•—$10 to $35 and assessed according to the budget of the library. 

There are 259 public libraries in Ohio eligible to join 



OLTA. At present, 219 have joined. 
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OLTA Governing Bodvt OLTA is governed by an eJcecutive ooittni^te^^ 
along with a president, vice-prtsident and secretly. 
tive Director serves as permanent treasurer. A slate of officers 
selected by a nominating committee is presented for election at 
the annual conference. 

The president and vice-president may serve only two con- 
secutive terms. *lo restrictions are placed on the secretary or 
members of the executive committee. This committee was composed 
of three members until 196? ifhen an additional space was added 
"to provide a better geographical representation of trustees 

throughout the^ state* 

An analysis of the components of the governing body for 
the years 1957 through 196? showed that there were 72 possible 
positions including officers and board members. Yet, in actu- 
ality. only 16 people ever held office. One trustee has been 
elected continuously since 1953. Three new members were nomi- 
nated for the executive Boai^ Just this year^^ 

TABLE 11 

NUMBER OF YEARS ON OLTA GOVERNING BODY 
BY INDtVIDUAL TRUSTEES; 1957-1967 



o 




a 




Number of Years 

11 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 



Number of Trustees 

1 

1 

1 

Z — 

2 

4 

3 ^ 




Geographical representation and size of library among those 
holding office over the past ten years is shown in Tables 1 ?. 



and 13* 



TABLE 12 

GEOGRAPHICAL REPRESBNTATICai AMONG OFFICE HOlDBRS 



Geoairaohical Area 


Years of Service 


Northeast 


V 


Northwest 


2 


Southeast 


8 


Southwest 


8 


Central 


19 


TABLE 13 


. 



SIZE OF LIBRARY AMONG OFFICE HOLDERS 



Size of Library 
(Number of Volumes) 


Years of Service 


Older 10,000 


0 


10,001-25,000 


9 


25,001-50,000 


21 


50,001-100,000 


9 


100,001 - plus 


35 



Several trustees have served on various OLA panels, par- 



ticularly the Awards and Honors CoMBittee. Currently OLTA has 
representatives on OLA»s Legislative and Library Developiiiont 
Comnittees* However# both of these persons are also on the OLTA 



governing authority. 



m. 



OLTA Meetings i The trustees association does not conduct any 
conferences for its menibers alone* All district meetings and 
conferences are h^d under the joint auspices of OLA and OLTA* 

The programs are primarily oriented toward library personnel* 

It has been the custom to plan some part of these events 
exclusively for the trustees. All planning rests with the 
officers and the Executive Director. 

Tiustees interviewed in connec’W.on with the survey and 
those responding to the questionnaire stated that lack of time 
prevented ^eir participation at meetings. Undoubtedly* l^is 
is a i^jor factor. Many of them cannot take time from their 
business affairs to go to all day meetings which may be held a 
considerable distance from their homes. Also, one might suspect 
that the programming has not stimulated them enough to make the 
effort to attend. 

The following table lists the number of OLTA members who 
came to fail conferences and district meetings during the past 



four years. 

TABLE 1h 

ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCE AND DISTRICT MEETINGS 



Year 

1967 



1965 

I7w*r 



Number of Members 
1336 
1580 
1566 
II1.26 



Number at 
Conference 

102 

65 

82 

h? 



Number at 
Diatrict Meetings 

75 

82 

61 

32 



Every trustee who was Interviewed remarked that the bulk 
of library board members tend to have a parochial outlook and ~ 
take little interest in state-wide affairs except for those - 
issues which affect their own libraries. 

Perhaps part of the lade of trustee participation must 
rest with the librarians. If a library director does not stress 
OLTA to his board* does not encourage attendance at meetings* and 
does not keep members up to date on publications of the executive 
office* the trustees may come to regard the association as 
unimportant. 

The Ohio Library Trustee t The Ohio Library Trustee is the pri- 
mary channel of communication with the member^ip* ^is 
publication is sent to every Ohio trustee whether he belongs to 
OLTA or not. 

At present* the magazine carries news of trustee appoint- 
ments and library bond issues which obviously have been culled 
from small-town newspaper clippings. A large amount of space 
is devoted to announcements of conference and district meeting 
programs even though flyers are s^t to each member publicizing 
these events. Then the speeches delivered at the meetings are 
reprinted. The "Report of the Legal Counsel" is probably the 
most helpful regular column in the Trustee. A great deal of 
type is given to urging the members to go to meetings and pay up 
their dues* All in all* the publication does not seem aimed for 
its audience if one considers that* theoretically* trustees re- 
present ^e intellectual £ind professional elite in their 



coiiikiunities 



Chapt er VIII 

Recommendations - - - 

The follotdng recommendations are presented with the 
assumption that the Ohio State Library Board has the olAigation 
to discharge its responsibilities by ^atever means w avail- 
able including contracting for the use of material and profes- 
sional resources and i^ysical facilities from other libraries 
or agencies in the State of Ohio or outside of its borders* In 
fulfilling its functions the State Library Board should not rely 
solely on its own resources* material or professionals* 

It is also assumed that all recommendations respecting 
changes in or additions to statutes will be referred to the 
state Attorney General for review and advice* 

I, Recommendations with Respect to the Ohio State Library ; 

A* Recommendations Related to Library Development ; 

1. The State Library should establish a unit 
for public library development incorpor- 
ating the library consultant's office and 

the aHBiinistrative office for Met«ision 

and LSCA activities* 

The activities of these two units are inextricably related 
and their formal integratl.on will strengthen the Library's develop- 
ment program* The consolidation should be Implemented at once 
with the optimum size to be determined later* The proposed unit 
will integrate all consultant efforts and thus provide opporttm^es 

for more effective service* 



2. The Travelling; Library Service ahould be 
Phased out aa a State library operation 
by transferring its resources _to_ regional 
or local libraries proposed later in this 
report. 

Distribution of popular and ephemeral works is a local 
public library function. Indeed it is questionable whether 
even a regional librax^ should provide long-term bulk loans to 
school and public libraries. It is dearly not an activity for 
a State ld.brary when serving in this capacity vitiates its at- 
tempts to encourage viable local libraries. Because of the long 
tradition of service, it seems wise not to discontinue the ser- 
vice but to transfer it to regional and local libraries as pro- 
posed in Recommendation D« Services to Local Pu blic Libraries, 

following. 

o. Tha Library* s raeional ser vice centers 

^ould be Phased out, their resourses tr^ r^- 

f erred to regional or local libraries, and , ,, — 

thejt* ^ftrviee obligations assumed by C olumbus- 
based State Library personnel and by local 
libraries, under contract with i^e State 
Library. 

At best the regional service centers have served as a stop- 
g.p to boXoter loeaX Ubrary aanUco. Thalr fnnetlons shoaXd be 
over by other unlta. The library deveXopment unit suggeeted 
above ahoiiXd be enXai^ed to provide the eoBsultaat haXp necessary 



to assist local library dev^opnent until the regional systems 
proposed later are able ^o carry those^ services* . — 



State Library should be phased out M 
transferring resources and equipm ent to 
area library service systems or local - ^ - 

libraries bv contract . 

Recommendation I.D.1 sets forth several methods for sup- 
plying certain ser^ees to libraries in counties Jai which 1^^^ 
resources are limited* The purpose of recommendations I* A. 2-^ 
is to reduce the administrative and operational burden of the 
Sts t e M hyary^atth respect to operation of direct. ser^^es_sO__ 
that it can devote its energies to other matters of a general 
leadership character* It is not proposed, however, to terminate 
these services. Rather, it is recommended that they be turned 

over to area library service systems or to local librariss on 

contract. It should be understood that the area library service 
systems are to be locally managed, but state financed, Hhe 
State Library Board will wish to set forth the general policies 
which should govern the service programs of the systems or local 
libraries in these cases. Policy with respect to service to 
schools should be incorporated into these general policy guides. 

5, Thft state Library should reaffirm its 
leader^^'^p T*fii A fop larger urban as well 
as smaller rural libraries by providing 
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suitable consultant service and by 
initiating research into_basic li» 
brarv problems . 

The traditional services to small libraries will always be 
an important effort, but it is clear that larger libraries have 
the ju*ofessional skills and competence to handle such concerns* 
Urban libraries, however, can use assistance in developing imag*. 
inative programs for the functionally illiterate, in establishing 
sound bases for serving suburban patrons, for communications and 
delivery systems* Beyond this there is a need to remain au 
courant with technological innovations affecting library service 
for urban communities* Through special grants the State T3.brary 
could also make possible cooperative research programs with 
urban libraries and library schools on pressing urban library 
problems* 

6* The State Library should establish ^a 
E^ovemmental service unit whose ex<d.u-. 
sive function is to provide professional 
librarian assistance to other state 
flpiencies and the legislature: the unit 
should be established at the earliest 
Tsossible time with an initial staff of 
three professional librarians * 

Although the Library staff have recognized an obligation to 
facilitate access to reference information and to provide help in 
library development to other state agencies and the legislature. 



there is no mechaidsm for providing euch service* 

Interviews with state agency personn^ reveals that, there 
is a need for broad scale service for state agencies which 
support central libraries and also for those which naintain 
only small office collections* 

The Ohio General Assembly should also have the opportunity 
of utilizing the resources of the Library far more than it is 
presently able to do. The Ohio Legislative Service Commission 
does have a central library with a full-time research librarian. 
The Commission* s research staff utilizes the resources of the 
State Library, especially the government publicfiitions, but it 
is reported that the holdings of the Library are gener^y in- 
adequate for their purposes. 

7* The State Library should at an early time 
study the feasibility of providing a state- 
wide service of purchasing and processing 
library matariLalst in the interi mjL^jiq 

- a^parigioa^^f the^ Present center reaulrln^^ 
high cost automated equipment should be made. 

The State Library is performing purchasing and processing 
services for 52 public, sdiool and college libraries. The pres 
sures on present facilities and equipment of the State Library 
have been increasing. There is understandable temptation for 
the State Library to move at once to a computerized operation, _ 
increasing the capability for giving these services. However, 
preT^ous studies indicate that" thsre^are many considerations 



which must be taken into account before a full-scale centralized 
purchasing and proces^ng effort is launched# ~r:T 

Not withstanding the need for a survey to determine the 
most effective service the State Ubrary can offer, some atten- 
tion should be given to the present operation, A careful deter- 
mination of actual costs including staff and facilities should 
be made and reflected in the charges for service# 

8, The State Library* s methods of collecting^, 
analysing and publishing intormation_con« 
corning the libraries of the state should 
be reviewed with a view to increasing the 
ability of the State Librarian and his staff 
to discover trends# iMke foreoa3ts,_an d de- 
velop proeframs of action upon comprehensive 
Planning # 

Sufficient evidence of serious problems of finance, col- 
lections and staff which lie ahead has been uncovered in the 
course of this study to make it evident that the present methods 
of reporting and analysis of information regarding libraries is 
grossly inadequate# It is a matter of the most urgent priority 
that this situation be rectified# A person skilled in statis* 
tics and knowledgable in political science and/or public admin- 
istration (with a theoretical bent) should be employed for this 
major task# Data suggesting a serious downturn in public li- 
brary services have been located for this study, part of it 
coming from publications of the State Library. However, in many 
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casest particularly respecting personnel, collections and use 
of libraries, the data are fragmentary and of questionable 
authority and, therefore, subject to various interpretations. 

Consequently, certain cpaoluaions which ndght have been- — 

cannot be stated for lack of clear evidence. 

B. Providing State^wide Reference Service ; 

As a primary aim, all local public libraries attempt to 
include in their collections those types of materials which are 
in great demand. Typically, these include recent popular fiction 
and non-fiction books, popular periodicals and newspapers, and 
certain basic reference materials. Although the specific titles 
will vary according to community interests, a library which does 
not meet these fund^ental heeds is hot adequately ae^^^ 
basic service objectives. Except for libraries serving large 
urban centers, the local library ordinarily does not typically 
acquire reference materials in the depth needed by serious ref- 
erence users. 

Special Ii-.braries maintained by state and local government 
agencies and private industrial and cultural corporations acquire 
those resources necessary for effectively accomplishing the 
purposes of the sponsoring organization. However, the very 
nature of special libraries requires that heavy emphasis be 
placed on a fairly narrow range of subjects. There are always 
demands for materials which go further than the librai^ can pro^ 
vide. The State Library is a proper ag^cy for facilitating 

access to reference materials which cannot be provided by local 
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or special subject libraries* The State Library Is now used by 
a large number of libraries as a backstop for reference materials* 
With respect to meeting the reference heeds of otoer state 
government agencies and the legislature* no permanent statistics 
are kept which describe service offered personnel from these 
organizations. Administrators and librarians of agencies which 
are visited generally indicated satisfaction with the avail- 
ability of needed documents but expressed reservations about the 
Library’s adequacy in meeting their reference needs* 

Interviews with personnel of some of the state agencies 
which maintain libraries indicated a pressing need for materials 
which the agency library normally does not acquire* there are no 
reg ’LQ . ^y i^ed p'^cedures ^or obtaining needed materi^sr^rom~the 
State Library collection for these libraries and no mechanism 
whereby the State Library will obtain them if not held in its 
own collection* 

1. An assessment should be made of the holdings 
of the State Library and those of principal 
public and special libraries in the state in 
order to determine possible roles each could 
perform. 

2* Based upon the above* the State Mbrsey .shoi^d 
ascerta^tt the use which beat can be made of 
Its own fcollectioas in a backstopping effort 
and then should develop an acquisitions policy 
to implement this role* 



3* An outstanding professional librarian 
should be retained as a perroanent full* 
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time staff member of the State Library to 
maintain the collections and to assume 
major responsibility for assuring growth 
in tho collections directly_.related_to 
the backstopping role the Librarat jwill 
perform . 

4. The State Library should contract vith 
major libraries in the state, to make all 
or portions o* their collections available 
to libraries throughout the state . 

Such an arrangement ie a necessary condition for developing 
a viable reference system. It is clear that because of respon- 
sibilities to local residents such major libraries as the Cleve- 
land Public Library and the Cincinnati and Hamilton County Public 
Library could not participate in a state-wide effort unless they 
were properly reimbursed for the use of the collections and the 
services of professional staff. Such reimbursement, of course, 
cannot be considered adequate if it covers only the cost of 
handling and requests. Tb® effect of contracting with 

these major libraries could open up for state-wide use millions 
of volumes selected over the years at great cost and effort. 

A payment for "on-line” service to cover making existing 
collections available as freely as possible is a basic require- 
ment of creating a system based on existing strong points. 



There is no reasonable alternative to building upon strength 
unless the state were prepared to invest large sums in col- 
lections and facilities for the State Library* All costs of 
operating this system should be borne by the state* The pre- 
sent practice of charging postage for inter-library loans both 
inhibits use of the present system and is doubtless uneconomic* 

5. The Union Catalog presently maintained 
by the State Library should be broadened 
in scope and become a bibliographic center * 

Such a center would make it possible for the state to offer 
a broad scale identification, location and acquisition reference 
service* Through the center, (Xilo libraries of all types could 
obtain needed reference resources* It would be eaqpected that 
once the Ohio College Library Center is operational, formal 
Unks would be established with it and, through it, with Ohio 

institutions of higher education^ 

6. A state-wide rapid communication and 
dflllvaigy svaten linking all public 
libraries and state agencies with the 
State Library should be developed . 

The development of such a rapid communication and delivery 
system is the sine qua non of an effective state-wide reference 
system* 

7. The city circulation department shot^ 
be discontinued* 
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As noted previouslyt this department serves essentially 
as a quasi-public library. This is not a proper function for 
a State Library and is properly the responsibility of the 
Coluttibus Public Library. The governmental service unit recom- 
mended earlier would bo the appropriate substitute. 

C. Changes in the Law Routing to the S tate Library ? 

An analysis of the State Ubrary operations reveals that 
®any programs are being carried on without b®ief it of permanent 
law and that others are based on inferences from limited existing 
sliatutory authority, or in budgetary authorizations contained 
in the biennial appropriati as acts. For the most part, existing 
statutes, in creating the State Ubrary Board and the State 
Ubrary, deal specifically with the internal affairs and manage- 
ment of the library plant and do not, save for Ohio Revised Code, 
Secs. 3375.05 and 3375.^7# empower the Library Board t© estab- 
lish or to administer an explicit overall public library develop- 
ment policy in which the State Ubrary is expected to play a 
key role. 

Without general legislative direction and support, the 
Board has been becalmed. Accordingly, the following recommen- 
dations are made with a view to strengthening the Board* s role 
in furnishing leadership in state-wide library planning. 

1, A broad stotement of legislative policy 
«hftnid be set forth in statutory law 
regarding public library development 
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and the role of the St ate Library in 
connection with sneh devel opment# 

The lack of a general policy statement has had the effect 
of suspending the State Library Board between the need on the 
part of the Ohio library interests for state-wide leadership 
and the opportunities for such leadership afforded by federal 
library aid programs. A policy statement of this kind is also 
needed to give the state legislature a commitment of responsi- 
bUity for library development. It is to be hoped that this 
would lead to a more realistic financial participation in such 

development by the state* 

2, The State Library Board s hould be giv^ 
broad statutory auth ority to develop 
standards for all lev els of public 
library service and manageme nt including 
for orofessional certification 
of all public librarians. 

Adoption of such standards by public libraries should be 
en w rj»e"^ through an addiUonal statutory authority of the 
Board to administer state and federal grants-in-aid to Ubraries 

in accordance with the standardso 

3, The State Library should b e designated 
in law as the agency which i s respon* 
sible for providing supportin g library 
service to all branches of the state 



government* including advice and 
assistance to agencies operating 
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their own libraries . 

A provision of this kind In the law would give the Library 
and the Institutional service proposed clear and unquestioned 
charge of leadership In library service development. Legisla- 
tive sanction of this kind Is Imperative to assure the full 
effectiveness of the State Library. 

Members of the State Library Board 
should be appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the 
Ohio Senate . 

The transfer of the appointing power to the Governor from 
the Department of Education should have the effect of continuing 
the evolution of the Library as a self-contained and Independent 
agency of the executive branch and of facilitating both a tie 
and a rapport with the chief executive of the state. 

D. Services to Local Public Libraries ; 

One Is the principal purposes of state action Is to equalize 
educational opportunities without discouraging maximum Interest 
and effort on the part of local governments* As indicated earlier 
In this report* there are at least two types of counties In Ohio 
where this equalization effort Is needed: a large area In the 

southeastern part of the state* classified as Appalachia; and 
Isolated counties in virtually every other part of the state. 
Following Is a list of some of the services which would be found 
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useful in the libraries in both types of counties. Organi- 
zational solutions will be discussed later. 

Materials ; A major problem in the libraries in the less well- 
developed counties is the lack of adequate stocks of mateidals. 
Book stocks are often outdated and limited in coverage both of 
subjects of current interest and of various types of materials* 
Patrons of these libraries will benefit immediately by the pro- 
vision of materials I processed and ready to be used* by the 
provision of **n€fw book rooms** where librarians might inspect 
materials without having to commit their limited funds for pur- 
chases and similar services suggested by the following list; 

a. Central ordering and processing. 

b. Permanent additions of materials to 
local libraries. 

c* Temporary additions of materials to 
local libraries* 

d. Temporary addition of multiple copies 
of materials in great demand. 

e. Supplying of back files of periodicals 
as need arises. 

f • Suppljping of audio-visual materials 
and necessary equipment for their use. 

g. Supplying of goveniment and/or United 
Nations publications of special local 
interest. 

Ll«ta and Ladk of access to all types of lists and 

i atalogs of materials currently available is oftai another 
limitation of the local situation. Despite the plethora of 
communications devices* it is still difficult for the librarians 
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who do not live in or near large population centers to keep up 
with what is available# Services such as the following will 
be helpfulj 

a# Aid in locating special materials 
requested at the local level but 
which cannot be identified* 
b. Issuance of lists of materials on 
special topics of state or national 
current interest# 

c# Issuance of lists of materials on 
topics of special interest to 
students or teachers# 
d# Provision of discussion guides and 
other supplements to library materials. 

Advisory Services ? Perhaps the best received service of the 
Ohio State Library (and, probably, of virtually every other 
state library agency in the country) is the visit by an advisor 
who can be expected to supply technical advice based on proven 
experience and special training# Yet this service is plainly 
not given frequently enough to have much impact on the library 
service an individual may expect to receive from his local li« 
brary# In addition, no one person can be expert 5Ln aH aspects 
of library service, so this advice is necessarily somewhat lop- 
sided depending on the experience of the advisor# If these 
services, such as those suggested below, were given by a staff 
consisting of persons with varied backgrounds, and were given 
frequently, the impact on local service to the library user 
would be increased: 
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a» Library administration. 
b« Financial management. 

c. Service programs for various age 
and interest groups. 

d. Library technical services. 

e. Building of collections. 

f • Analysis of community needs. 

Program Services ; The current shortage of trained personnel in 
libraries combined with the financial limitations of many local 
libraries make it impossible for the residents of many communities 
to have the services of specialists in service to special age or 
interest groups* Some exaroj^es of personnel which could be 
shared for establishing and maintaining programs in local libraries 
are: 

a. Children* s librarians, 
b* Specialists in use of audio-visual 
materials. 

c. Reference librarians. 

An-riHayy Services : In addition to services which might be 

~channtiLed through local libraries to users, there are others 
which are primarily directed toward individuals, either persons 
employed in libraries or individuals who may benefit from direct 
Ubrary services but who do not live near library outlets: 

a. In-service training programs for 
library personnel. 

b. Bibliographic services tying the 
local library to a state-wide 
reference network. 

c. Training programs for library 
trustees. 



d. Publicity and publle relations 
programs. 

e. Bookmobile and other direct 
library services. 

Regionalization : These services wiU be most efficiently and 

effecUvay offered through organizations large enough to realize 
the economies of scale. Further, experience in establishing new 
organizations to give services to libraries in a region (New 
lork State, for exam{d.e) as compared with attempting to add 
regional service responsiMllties to existing organizations 
without close supervision by the state (Pennsylvania, for 
ample) suggests very strongly that the former method is more 
effective. It appears to evoke regional rather than local 
attitudes toward need for service more easily; it appears to 
attract more an d better qua l ified professional leadership than 
the latter. The regional rather than a county by county approach 
to the matter will make it possible to base the services on a 
relatively large number of persons and a relatively large area. 
Thus, the scope of responsibility should be sufficient to at-* 
tract professional persons of first rank. Many of the counties 
for which these services are proposed are quite small in all 
respects and cannot hope in the future to provide both the fi» 
nanclal and program attractions necessary to compete in the 
state or national market for scarce personnel. 

1, It la recommended that programs of service 
iHcoroorating activities such as those 



enumerated above be establish^, bjf one 



of two meana. First, in areas such as 
the southeastern part of the statet, 
ifto-aiiy controlled, state^financed area 
library gervlee avstems sh ould be eatatM 
llehed. Second, contracts with^eadetlng 
strong libraries, normally _large public 
libraries, should be arranged to supply 
services to isolated counties in need 
of equalization^ 

Area Library Service Systems ; The purpose of these organizations 
will be to provide a vehicle for equalization of access to mini-* 
mum library and information services in large areas financially 
incapable of supplying such minimums on local resources alone. 
Organization ; An organization meeting of trustees in a region 
may be called either two or more local public library boards 
acting jointly or by the State Librarian. If a majority of lo-. 

library trustees attending such a meeting agree to form an 
area library service system, trustees of the new organization 
will be elected by vote of all local library trustees in the 
area. The State librarian shall establish procedures for holding 
Sections and for calling organizational meetings of trustees so 

elected. 

Board! The question of whether board members may be local li- 
brary trustees should be examined by legal counsel. The board 

should consist of not less than seven nor more than nine membersr, 
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the first trustees ^ected to serve staggered terms of office* 

The term of office following initial terms should be either 
three or five years and no person should serve more than two 
consecutive terms* 

Duties of the Boards The board will organize the service system, 
select a chief administrator (head librarian) suitably qualified 
according to state certification regulations* formulate policy 
and plan resources and services, operating in concert with 
boards of trustees in the area. The primary evidence of these 
activities i 411 be a plan of action to be submitted for approval 
to the State Librarian and then for approval by the State Library 
Board. Allocation of funds will follow approval of this plan. 

with Laree Public Libraries: A contract for rendering 

area system-type service to isolated counties incapable of sup- 
porting library service of minimum acceptable quality may be 
substituted for the area library service system concept. 

Local Reactions : Methods for eliciting local reactions and 

suggestions for service programs should be provided in those 
counties where these services are carried out by contract with 
existing libraries. Intensive field work by State Library re- 
presentatives in those areas is one method; the formation of 
county library or friends of library councils may be another. 

To a considerable extent, gaining the feedback suggested here 
will be a matter of trial and error. However, it cannot be 

neglected. 
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Fir>a«c^ngt State appropriations (including portions of federal 
funds received lay the State Library and aHocat<^ to this pur- 
pose) should be divided into two primary types of grants! 
organizational or establishment grants and continuing support 
grants. In order to determine the sums needed for annual sup- 
port the following formula is recommended, to be calculated 
separately for each county in the region: 

X » ($3.00 - A)BC 

Where! X * The annual state grant for operations* 

A = The average amount of money per capita 
paid for local library support, excluding 
capital expenditures, out of local funds 
including the intangibles tax and any 
operating levy* for the past three years* 

B = The percentage of local situs intangibles 
tax allocated to public library support* 

C a The population of the county, estimated 
by the Ohio Development Department, 

Economic Research Division* 

The resulting sum would then become the support grant for 
the regional library. Materials and services could be allocated 
in a similar manner, after provision had been made for the sup- 
porting organization needed* However, the board of trustees 
should be free to develop a plan for another method of distri- 
bution of funds, such plan to be approved by the State Library 
Board* Appeals based on equity of treatment by local library 
boards or other groups should be heard by the Ohio State Library 
Board* The figure of $3*00 is recommended here as a reasonable 
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"floor** to support for local library service. 

County Library Coundli A council of local public library 
trustees should determine the number of persons residing In 
the primary service area of each local public Hilary. The 
State Librarian acting on the approval of the State Library 
Board should have authority to make that determination should 
a council not be created or where It cannot reach final 
decisions. 

n. Recommendations with Respect to Personn^t 

A, fhe State Library^ s methods of collecting data 
respecting personnel and of analysing It and 
publishing the results should be the sublect 
of Intensive and Immediate study and Improvement. 

An earlier recommendation described the need to improve data 
gathering and analysis generally. In a se)r«i^et this recommendation 
only reinforces that earlier one. fitowever# there Is a special 
urgency in gaining a firm control over data in the area of per- 
sonnel. First, this Is essential so that trends may be noted 
in personnel supply and adequate forecasts prepared. Second, 
since personnel accounts for so lax^e a proportion of the oper- 
ating budget, major management problems in libraries may be dis- 
eLosod by thoughtful and consistent analysis of personnel data 
over a period of time. 

B. The State Librarian should take leader ahlp in 
rt«ivrf.oPing methods of efficient utilization of 

Personn el. T his leadership should take the 
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form of reaeardti and sponaorahlp of 
experimental proerama« 

Examination of the utilization of librarians in public 
libraries both through direct observation and through exam- 
ination of the percentage distribution of budgets leads one to 
the conclusion first that radical changes in employment of pro- 
fessional librarians in public libraries (and pertiaps all li- 
braries) is an immediate need in order to control expenditures 
for personnelt to make the profession attractive to outstanding 
young people to adapt to the pressures of a personnel supply 
which is inadequate for all professions today. Second* it 
appears that a number of medium-sized public libraries are 
headed by persons who will neecl to fee repV^ced because of normal 
attrition in the coming decade. Their replacements may appear 
from the ranks of middle management in the large public libraries 
from recruitment from other states and from the ranks of persons 
only partially prepared. However, conscious development of 
leadership within CMo will be required if these critical po- 
sitions are to be filled to best advantage* 

C. The State Librarian should take le adership in 
eatablisbittg programs of in -service training 
pAy»«nnnftl at various levsliy in libraries. 



Mid-career training for librarians who w 




grams for persons at J^ e peaks of thei3e» ..car.esrg 
are required, but it is equally neces8ary_to 
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provide In-service training programs for 
library technicians and clerka. 

Maximum utilization of personnel vlll be required of all 
Institutions In the coming years. Such usage will req^re both 
the development of attitudes of acceptance toward continuing 
education a J development of training programs at all levels. 

Of course^ the State librarian should work with Individuals and 
institutions already engaged In training librarians, but he 
should also look to university extension agencies, community 
colleges and all other Institutions which are prepared to assist 
him. It will also be wise to Involve persons from the various 
academic disciplines in these programs If they are to be of 
greatest value to the Individual, the profession and the various 
Institutions. 

Attention should be given to the need for maxlwum develop* 
ment and utilization of State Library personnel. Imaginative 
programs for the further development of State Library staff 
ambers should be devcd.oped. Policies on out of state travel 
and participation In out of state conferences and workshops must 
be changed if Ohio Is to fully develop Its preset State Library 
personnel and if It Is to be successful in recruiting capable 
people to the State Library staff. 

D* -114 08 for the training of professional 

librarians should be Increased, so as to Increase 

the supply of persons with both the M.S. and 
fh.D. degrees. 



While the data for the personnel section of this report 
are in certain ways very llnitedt it is nonetheless clear that 
the supply of librarians in CMo is falling behind that of the 
nation. If Ohio is to dev^op its overall potential rapidly, 
this situation cannot be tolerated for long. The increasing 
dependence of education, industry and government on information 
supply calls for personn^ trained in the techni<3Ues of librarian** 
ship. At the same time, research in librarianship is needed. 
Production of increased numbers of persons skilled in researdi 
should be a major aim of a program designed to increase the 

supply of skilled persons generally. 

E. A program of recruitment should- be instituted 

bv the State Librarian. 

If woidcing conditions are good and if programs are inspiring, 
a program of recruitment of young persons to librarianship will 
be successful. Thus, recruitment of itself is not of first 
priority in personnel management, but it is essential that it be 
a part of a total program. The central position of the State 
Library suggests it as the focal point for recruitment. 

F. The total number of positions for Professionally 
trained librarians sfeould be increa sed in Ohio 

vigorous Programs designed to point up 
the need for such persons in _scbo <^la* colleges 
flmrt_^nlversi^ libraries and _businesse,s 

and induatriea employing special librarians. 
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While it is entir^y possible that professionally trained 
librarians are being misused in the sense that they do not 
always carry out duid.es requiring the degree of acadamic 
training they have received, still the total number of posiUons 
in all types of libraries appears to be declining with respect 
to their potential audiences. The exception to this rule occurs 
in the public schools, where a definite compromise wflth normal 
educational requirements for librarianship has been made. 

Looking to the long-run future, and to Ohio*s potential indus- 
trial and business dev^opment, and to the expanding need for 
t>^ ghAy > education, it is imperative that an adequate supply of 
positions be maintained to staff this part of the information 
industry. 

Ill, Recommendations with Respect to Goveniance; 

A. The Ohio State Library Board should japye 
^nlmAriia■t^v to establish means f or deter- 
ffrfnlinr the long-range basis of financi^ 
iwptx>rt for tyublie libraries ^ One approach 
which could be undertaken immediately is 
i^atalAiah a studv eroup involving tee 
Board, the QIA-OLTA. and representatives of 
the executive and legislative br andies j)f 
government . 

The area library resource centers represent a move toward 
one fundamental financial issues equalization. However, there 



ar6 othex* serd.ous probiL^s of nnance to bo wet during the next 
several years* Questions of ecjuity of distribution and of the 
potential adequacy of the presem; xntangiuj.<?» w»* w v 

future growth of libraries are regarded as pressing. However, 
the members of this survey team have sensed among librarians 
both considerable distress over the present method of support 
(the intang5.blos tax, despite other possible alternatives, is 
THE base) and a distinct lade of consensus over even questioning 
that method. It is probable that challenges fx^m groups outside 
Ubrarianship will increase in intensity and frequency. It is 
incumbent on the Ohio State Ubrary Board to begin idiat most 
surely will be a difficult process: that of developing an ac- 

ceptable, reasonable base of future support which will provide 
for solution of presseait problems as well as providing for future 
growth. Cooperative efforts here are essential to permit an 
the possible problmn areas to be discerned and to gain some 

workable consensus on solutions. 

B. Recexamendations to the legislature with resps.ct 
to tbft area library service cen ters sho^d 
contain the followi ng general provisions: 

U A statement of intentjo na or objectives. 

2. An of criteria t o be f onowed in 

the distribution of funds w ^ch. at the 
flame time, will Provid e for maximum 
flexibility as condi tlona change. 



3* A grant of authority to the Ohio State 
Library to permit rapid organization of 
the units# operation according to a plan 
to be approved by the Ohio State Library 
Board, periodic reporting in accordance 
with that Board* s needs, and reasonable 
regulation or direction. 

The present state aid law contains no statewsit of legi^a- 
tive intent, and is open to regulation on all counts by the 
Stats Library Board* That is a more acceptable method of oper- 
ating when the total sums of money involved are small than when 
they are large* No change is proposed with respect to existing 
aid. In the case of the recommended area library service centers 
however, the sums of money will run into several million dollars 
annually* Furthermore, this ia*ogram is recommended primarily as 
an effort toward equalization* For these reasons, it will be 
wise to propose to the legislature that it state its intention 
with respect to these larger sums and, at the same time, that it 
afford the State Ubrary Board the flexibility and authority 
which will be required if an experimental attitude toward the 
proposed units is to be maintained* Vihile these units are con- 
ceived of as locally generated, it will be wise to permit their 
creation by State Library Board initiative also. 

C* The State Library should provide leadership _in 



the matter of equitable distribution of income 



from the intangibles ta x among librailes 
within counties. To wake this leaders^!) 



possible, tha legislature sJaiou ld grant 
authority to the State library Board toi 
1* Set definitions and standards 
of service and other guidelines 
to such distribationt these to 
provide fer uneveh distribution 
■where appropriate reasons Qg 
piariflt are subtoitted, 

2, Serve as a body to which appeals 
on the basis of equity of treaty. 
merit might be brought by local 
library boards of trustees. 

One of the patent inequities in the financing of public 
library services in Ohio is that which arises from unaccountable 
differences in financial levels among communities in the same 
county. These inequities have grown up as a result of the lack 
of statutory or other standards and guides to distribution. The 
logical authority to define what is meant by the term “public 
library service" and to set standards of service or make other 
pronouncements which may be useful to the county budget commissions 

is the State Library Board, 

D. The State Library Board shou ld formulate a 
policy with respect to the len gth of tenure 
in office it deems suitable for library 
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trustees* This policy should be pabliclged 
for the guidance of local library boards 
through the regja.ar rssthods of offering - 
advice already in effect. 

If general agreement can be reached, the regularization 
of term of office for trustees at either four or seven years is 
advised. Limits on number of terms could then become a matter 
of advice, but not a matter for the statutes. There is no in- 
tention to criticize present members of boards of library trus- 
tees here. Rather, the effort is to gain the b«iefit of injec- 
tion of new ideas and energies into the institutions while at the 
same time providing a considerable degree of continuity. Of course, 
present members of boards may be exempted from this rule. However, 
it would be to the general advantage of public libraries to 
” graduate" periodically several persons into the citizenry who are 
sympathetic to the aims of libraries and who are knowledgable as to 
the problems and prospects of library service, 

E. Efforts should be made to establish or enhance 
ftiri atinpr close relationships betwem public 
library boards of trustees, the State Library 
Board and librarians on the one Jiand and_ 
municlTjal and school officials on the other. 

This recommendation stands not as a prescription but more 
as a directtonal sign. The public library is a part of govern- 
ment; it is one of the many institutions created in a democratic 
society which all together have as their concern the general 
welfare of the citizenry. As such, the public library* s long- 
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term health is dependent upon the ahlUty of the various insti- 
tutions to work together as a system rather than as a group of 
unintegrated parts. One of the first impressions one receives 
upon coming into Ohio to look at its public libraries is of a 
lack of communication betwe®a libiarians and tj?ustees» on the 
one hand, and elected or other officials on the other. Tensions 
among organizations are to a degree healthy; lade of understanding 

is not. 

IV. Recommendations with Respect to Comi mnications; 

A. An office for pubLie information should__be 
established in the State Libra ry. The staff 
of this office should have__aso ess to profes- 
sional pubiie relations counsel on a cony, 
tractual basis . 

The responsibilities of this unit should encompass programs 
of public reporting and staff communications for the State Library. 
However, its primary work should be in development of coordinated 
state-wide programs of acquainting the public with the opportunities 
offered to them through library services. The expertise of the 
permanent staff should be augmented on a consulting basis with 

commercial public relations counsel. 

B. Adviaorv services should be mad e available_JiO 
local libraries to enable the m to dev^oP more 
effective publicity and publi c relations 



programs. 




In view of the considerable sum of money now being spent 
on public library services in Ohio* it is reasonable to atteinpt 
to insure that knowledge of the services available be isade 
freely available* Librarians and board members have generally 
neglected this aspect of their responsibilities, perhaps with 
the thought that it is unseemly for a professional person admin- 
istering a public service to advertise, S^ective, dignified 
programs of publicity should rather be regarded as part of each 
public agency* s responsibility to report its stewardship to the 
public. Without such programs, public reporting is, to say the 
least, incoiUplete, 

^^ether this advisory service is offered throug^i the or- 
ganilzation of a staff department in the State Library or by 
contract with another agency is relatively unimportant and should 
be the subject of administrative detenoination. It may be pointed 
out that, while contract services are sometimes rather expensive, 
they do not burden the organization with pemanent staff. 

c. Ar> Library Public Relation s Council should 
be formed to assist the State Library staff ia 
developing state-wide communications programs 
trt piiblie library service* 

This recommendation might be carried out in cooperation 
and perhaps on contract with the Ohio Library Foundation* 

Members of the Council should be chosen from among public li- 
brary public relations practitioners in Ohio* Ihe Council's 
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work should be funded from the State Ubrary budget. There are 
at present several full-time putlic relations persons employed 
In Ctoio's libraries and it may be assumed that others will be 

8sipl.0y@ds- 

D, Tha Ohio State Library Board, in t he developm^t 
i of regulfttions 

ahmiTH ancourage publi c libraries to carry_out 
|nihiic yelations pro grams as part of their 
normal aclAvitieS e 

Various occasions and devicest as for example National 
Library We^t afford occasdons for public relations programs© 
However, such programs should be considered as a normal respon^- 
sibility of local libraries just as much as are offering service 
for a minimum number of hours per week, purchasing a minimum 
number of titles per year and other activities# 

B. Tn his administration of LSCl grantsi^j^v^^ 
ahould encou raee public library trusm. 
tees and librarians to -for m regional library 
dftvAopment councils p aralleling the gi^ 
development regions set forth bv the Ohio 
Pevelopment Department . 

In the report quoted in the Introduction, the Development 
Department has defined ei^t regions based on «#..an analysis 
of state characteristics, including topography, natural resources, 
population, economy, transportation and communication#" In each 
of these regions, a regional planning and development commission 
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is to be formed. Establishing and maintaiaing contact with 
these commissions will be of great importance. Active pax*tici- 
pation by trustees and librarians in the planning process 
carried out by these commissions is a highl;|r desirable goal 
and presents an opportunity to establish communication links 
with local governments. It would be preferable to seek active 
partnership in this effort soon rather than late. 

There are already certain existing regional councils 
existing among librarians. Examples are the Southwestern onio 



Rural Libraries (SWORL), the Miami Valley Librarians and the 
Greater Cleveland Administrators groups. These councils provide 
means for communication among librarians and trustees. The 
present recommendation is that these groups cdther reform 
around the Development Department's regions and enlarge their 
purposes or that new organizations be developed if the first 
approach is not found acceptable. 

F* A .joint atatement by the State Library and 
the Department of Education should be_^ for»mi*» 
lated on the restwaslbUitleu Of JXiblic Md 
auLwul libraries . 

The responsibiUties of pubOLic Ubrary boards and school 
boards should be spelled out as well as the relat:i onahlps whidi 
might cocist between them for providing library services to stu-* 
dents. This sUtement should be given the force of the offices 
of the State Librarian and the State Superintendent of Instruction. 
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The OLA and OLTA should actively support the Ohio Association 
f School Librarians in its recomnendation for the establlshoent 
of a school library consultant position at an appropriate level 
and status in the State Lepartment of Education. This consultant 
should have the responsibility for planning and directing a state- 
wide school library development program which win support effec- 
tively the curriculum and instructional program in Ohio schools. 

V. Recommendations with Respect to the Ohio Library A ssociatioii 
and Ohio Library Trustee Assocla^on ; 

A. It is recommended that the State Libra rian, estab- 
lish a policy with respect to participation _of 
the staff of the Library In the affairs of 



OLA-OLTA. 

This policy should cover such subjects as what offices or 
connittee positions State Library staff might reasonable hold> 
the length of time for which they might perform certain ^ties 
in or for the Associations, and similar matters. It is not the 
intention of the surveyor to suggest that such a policy should 
be firm and fixed for all time. It is his opinion* however, 
that the policy should be rather restrictive. 

B. It is recommended that the State Librarian s eek 
to have a loint committee appointed wit h OLA-OLTA 
idiose purpose it would be to recommend guide- 
M»es covering areas of mut»< a^ inte rest and_of 
semrate interest. 

As noted earlier, it is helpful for the State Library and 
tlie professional groups to operate with a considerable degree 



of agroomont on most major Issues* However* it- is also essential 
that each have freedom to disagree with the other and to take 
separate courses if deep convictions dictate separation* While 
there are no clear lines to be drawn* it should be possible to 
forward the process of separation (already begun with the appoint- 
ment of an OLA-OLTA Bicecutive Director). As with the policy 
suggested above* this guideline will be subject to diange 
periodically* 



Chapter XX 
Estimate of Costs 



Bie present estimates of costs are made upon certain cal- 
cttUtlon in some deUU in the case of tiie area library service 
centers and area Ubrary-type services and upon certain vary 
rough guesses in the case of the figures for the acUvatlon of 
a state-wide reference network. Ihese figures, in short, are 
solely for the purpose of locating the target rather than for 

careful aim. They must be regarded as primarily, there- 
fore, for discussion purposes. Later rrfiJiwents will be made. 

Estimated cost of participation in a state-wide Inter- 
Ubvary loan network by the eight largest public libraries is 
Is asiy* on the paymait of an "on-line" sum to each of those li- 
braries. Quite arbitrarily, this cost is set at $50,000 per 
library. Such cost may or may not elicit active participation 
by those libraries. The coUections they have buUt up repre- 
sent, normally, both large cumulative expauditures on materials 
and large expenditures of the time of staff meabers whose edu- 
cation and experience could not be replaced. Part of the con- 
sideration here is for permitting that existing resource to be 
used, part is for helping the libraries maintain their collections 
through adulUen of current materials. Reactions to this pro- 
posal. have not yet been eUcited from the Ubrarians and boards 
of trustees involved, except in the most general terms. 
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PurucSfe Sstliaatied 

Anrmal Cost 

Area Library Service Centers 

and Area Library-Type 

Services (on contract) at 

$3*®^ per capita tninlnum •••••• $4,110*000. 

State-wide Resource Network 

A. "On-line" payments. .••••••• 

B. Communications system 
establishment and 

maintenance ..•••• 

State Library Support 

A. Existing Headquarters . • • . ^ • • 360 , 000 . 

B. Expanded Services • • 350»000. 

C. Research and Development . . • • • 300t000. 

D. Establishment Grants • • » • • • • 250,000. 

Total Estimated Annual Coat . . • • • $5t870,000* 

These cost estimates are advanced upon two major assump- 
tions: First, that the program recommended will be considered 

as a first phase, to be evaluated and possibly modified soon 
after the area library service centers and allied programs are 
put into effect; and, second, that the entire program is fi- 
nanced and operational within three years. The total cost 
esUmated here is a third-year cost, given these assumptions* 
Ohio could benefit from and afford a much larger program than 
is recommended here. However, given the present condition of 
the State Library and in consideration of the impact of the 



400.000. 

100.000, 
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smral Mcoamendatlons on tho Ubrary, it is the opinion ot 
the surveyor that these sums could b© administered inteUigently 
but that substantially larger sums could not be. 



